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mhs/*mhS IN UGARITIC AND OTHER SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
(A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE LEXICOGRAPHY) * 


MosHE HEtp 


Drorsige CoLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA 


THIS PAPER IS A BRIEF sample from the writer’s 
unpublished Ugaritic Lexicon written at the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago.’ 
The sample here submitted to the judgment of 
other colleagues may not be the most representa- 
tive one, but it nevertheless indicates clearly our 
method and approach. The need for a re-examina- 
tion of the Ugaritic lexicon is self-evident. 
Though its usefulness is undisputed, Gordon’s 
Glossary * cannot be considered the last word in 
this field. The same holds true also of such recent 
studies as G. R. Driver’s Glossary of the epics.* 
The lack of methodological approach in the late 
Al-Yasin’s study * cannot be denied by anyone. 

My attempt at a lexicon is based on the follow- 
ing principles : 


(1) Special stress on disclosing the meaning 
of words by means of the inductive method 
rather than the use of the etymological 
one ;° 

(2) Clear-cut distinction between the archaic 
language of the epics and the language of 
the ritual and economic texts; ° 


(3) Emphasis on poetic usage and parallelism ; 
(4) Strict attention to the principle of inter- 
dialectal distribution ; * 


*The abbreviations used in this paper are for the 
most part those of the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary 
(CAD). 

*I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks 
to Professors Landsberger, Albright, Ginsberg, and 
Speiser for their help and encouragement. I am most 
indebted to my teacher Prof. Landsberger, to whom I 
owe more than words can express. 

— Manual, 3 (Rome, 1955), 230 ff. (abbrev. 

M). 

*Canaanite Myths and Legends (Edinburgh, 1956), 
pp. 133 ff. (abbrev. CML). 

‘The Lexical Relation between Ugaritic and Arabic 
(New York, 1952). (abbrev. Al-Yasin). 

°See Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
2nd ed. (Baltimore, 1957), pp. 46 ff. 

*This problem will be treated in detail in the intro- 
duction to the writer’s forthcoming Ugaritie Lexicon. 

* This may be exemplified by the distribution of the word 
‘stick, staff’: Akk. hattu; Ugar. bt//mt; Heb. mattd// 


(5) Classification of each word under its appro- 
priate category as a means of establishing 
the lexical relation between Ugaritic and 
the other Semitic languages.*® 


A good case in point is the use of mhs/*mhs in 
Ugaritic and in other Semitic languages. The 
primary meanings of mis in Ugaritie are as fol- 
lows: (a) to strike; (b) to slay (by striking 
down). The distribution of the concept ‘ to strike ’ 
in other Semitic languages is as follows: Akkadian, 
mahdsu; Hebrew, hikka (poetic mahas) ; Aramaic, 
meha; Arabic, daraba. 

There is no need for detailed evidence as to the 
primary meaning of Akk. mahdsu ‘to strike/ 
beat,’ ° mihistu ‘ beating, scar.’ Suffice it to men- 
tion only the Akk. idiom léta mahdsu*® and its 
Heb. parallel hikka (‘al hal)lehi** ‘to strike the 


cheek.’ (Cf. Aram. m*ha (‘al) lista, Arab. daraba 


alhadda). Mahdsu, mihistu interchange with 
nati, nititu,'* and both roots have been employed 


sébdt; Aram. hutrd; Arab. ‘as. Cf. the plant literally 
known as ‘shepherd’s staff’: Akk. baffti r@t (CAD, 6, 
p. 156); Aram. hufrd derd'yd; Arab. ‘as@ ‘arr@i (Léw, 
Flora, 1 [1926], pp. 4f.). 

® The importance of such a study has been stressed by 
both J. Cantineau (Semitica, 3 [1950], 33-34) and J. 
Friedrich (Scientia, 84 [1949], 221, n. 1). 

* Other meanings of Akk. mabdsu, such as ‘to break 
a field’ (CH §43:13; §44:27), do not concern us here. 

10The Descent of I8tar, rev., 1. 28 (C7, XV, Pl. 47): 
Sak-ru a sa-mu-t lim-ba-su le-et-ka (‘the drunken and 
the thirsty shall strike your cheek’)—a symbol of hu- 
miliation (parallel: GilgameS, Tab. VII, III, 1. 22); CH 
$202:75 ff.: sum-ma a-ui-lum le-e-et a-yi-lim . . . im-ta- 
ha-as; CH §203:82ff.; §204:88ff.; §205:92ff.; The 
Laws of Eshnunna (AASOR 31) § 42, A III 34; KAR, 
I, No. 32, 1. 42; ibid., II, No. 58, 1. 6. 

11] Kings 22:24; Mi. 4:14; Ps. 3:8; Job 16:10; 
II Chr. 18:23. 

12 Cf. particularly CH §127:31-32: ma-bar da-a-a-ni 
i-na-at-tu-ti-Su with CH §202:79-81: i-na pu-th-ri-im 
. . . im-mah-ha-as; also MA Laws §44:44: i-na-at-tu; 
GilgameS, Tab. V-VI, 1. 14: it-ta-ta-an-ni (Thompson, 
Gilgamish, p. 43, from Bogh.) ; BE, XVII, No. 57, 1. 7: 
LG.NiG.KUD.DA i-na-at-ti-i; PBS, XIII, No. 69, 
1. 14; ibid., I1/2, No. 116, 1. 9. Note that the reading 
*unatti in Enuma eli8, Tab. IV, 1. 130 can no longer be 
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in poetic parallelism. Thus, the so-called ‘ Baby- 
lonian Job’ says as follows: ** ni-fa-tu-v-a '* Sum- 
ru-sa*® mi-hi-is-ti '® dan-na-at (“ My wounds are 
most painful, my scar [from beating] is severe ”). 
A mihistu, as well as a nitiitu, can be done with a 
hattu,’* ‘club,’ thus the etymology of Ugar. mt 
and Heb. matta is furnished. 


It must be stressed, however, that the so-called 
terminative / perfective connotation ‘to smash to 
pieces’ (= German ‘ zerschlagen’) and ‘to slay’ 
(= German ‘erschlagen’) is alien to Akk. mahdsu, 
the former being Aepi,’* the latter daku.*° Note 
Akk. gaqqada/muhha hepi *° (not mahasu!), Heb. 
mahas rds? Aram. m*ha résa,** Arab. sahaqa 
‘arra’sa.**> Strangely enough, Ugar. employs only 
tbr ris//qdqd ** while *mhgs ris is not attested as 
yet. The distribution of the concept ‘ to kill,’ ‘ to 
slay’ will be as follows: Akk. daku, (SagaSu) ; 


defended in view of CH: li-8a-ti-8u-ma (col. XXVIIIb, 
1. 36), supported by Malku-Sarru, Tab. I, 1. 111: Su-tu-u 
= ma-ha-su (courtesy of Dr. E. Reiner); also IV R, PI. 
26, 3, 1. 11: mu-Sat-ti Sadé zaq-ru-u-ti; Religious Texts 
(BA, V), No. XVI, 1. 31. 

13 Ludlul, Tab. II, 1. 99. W. G. Lambert and O. R. 
Gurney, Anatolian Studies, 4 (1954), 88. 

This word has been misunderstood by Jastrow (JBL, 
25 [1906], 170), and left untranslated by Langdon 
(Babylonian Wisdom, p. 47). Lambert and Gurney 
read: ni-da-tu-ti-a and render ‘my afflictions’ (op. cit., 
pp. 88, 89). 

1° This correct reading is furnished by the Sippar text, 
while Sumrugi of Sultantepe is a mistake. 

1° Mihigsti of Sultantepe, in parallelism with ni-ta- 
tu-ti-a, is a better reading than mihistu of the Sippar 
text. 

17 See the examples collected in CAD, 6, p. 155 (sub 
hattu 3). 

8 Tbid., pp. 170 ff. 

1* Delitzsch, HWB, p. 212. 

20 Belleten, 14 (1950), 226, ll. 41-42: ki-ma ka,-ar-pi;- 
tim ha-<ap,-de-tim qa,-qa,-su, i-ha-pi, (“like a broken 
pot will he smash his head”) ; Commentary summa izbu, 
v, lL. 277B (RA, 17 [1920], 131): [m]u-ub-ha-s8u he-pi. 
The passage qaqqassu im-hag-ma (Delitzsch, HWB, p. 
399a), translating the Sum. IN.RA (not *IN.GAZ) does 
not mean ‘to smash the head’ but rather ‘to inflict 
illness on the head.’ 

21 Hab. 3:13; Ps. 68:22; 110:6. Cf. Num. 24:17. 

“2 Targum on Ps. 110:6. Note Targum on Ps. 68:22 
(tebar résd). 

23 Note that Saadia renders mdhag réé in Ps. 110:6 by 
‘auhana ra’s™ (Lauterbach, Saadia . . . Psalmeniiber- 
setzung . . . 1903, p. 9). Cf. also his rendering of 
Num. 24:17 ‘ayhana gihdtin (Derenbourg, Version Arabe 
... de R. Saadia . . . I, p. 232), but yahana, "auhana 
means ‘ to weaken, to disable.’ 

** TIK, 6, 54-57; IITAB, B 7-8. 
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Ugar. mhs;*° Heb. harag;*° Aram. q°*tal; Arab. 
qatala. 

‘To strike’ as the primary meaning of mhs 
is also evident in Ugar., particularly in such 
passages as IITAB, B, 39, 40-41, and IAB, 5, 2-3, 
The passages under consideration are not without 
difficulties and lacunae,”* but it is evident that the 
striking is done by Ba‘al with some kind of a 
club.** In all these passages, H. L. Ginsberg has 
thus rendered mis ‘to strike.’ *® In all its other 
occurrences *° the meaning of mhs is ‘ to slay (by 
striking down).’ ** 

In the Hebrew Bible, mdhas occurs fifteen times 
in all,** in one instance in poetic parallelism with 


2° The root hrg is attested once in Ugaritie (RS 6, 5), 
but the text is broken and obscure. 

2° Note a-na ha-a-ri-im qa-ta-lim, ‘to slay an ass,’ in 
Mari (ARM, XV [1954], p. 247). 

27 IITAB, B, 39 should probably be restored and ren- 
dered as follows: [Sdmt yuh]d byd m&bt bm ymn mhs 
glmm ys[tql] ‘he seized a club in his hand, a stick in 
his right hand; he proceeded to strike the lads.’ I can 
see no way to accept Driver’s restoration and interpreta- 
tion of this passage (CML, pp. 80, 81). 

7°In IITAB, B, 39, 43 Sdmt//msht are mentioned, 
but the meaning of both words escapes us. Note, how- 
ever, that §dmt may originally have denoted the pole of 
a stack (Heb. sedémd; Akk. magranu or zarru), i.e., a 
pole around which the harvested sheaves are leaned in 
order todry. The etymology of mst remains obscure, and 
any relation to Heb. sdhat ‘ to slaughter,’ or Akk. sabdatu 
‘to strip off (garments) ’ (contrary to Gordon, UM, III, 
p. 327, No. 1819, and Driver, CML, p. 160) is not estab- 
lished. (One doubts whether wounding with a knife 
[Ugar. hrb] can be expressed by mhs in Ugar. despite 
the fact that muhbusu in Akk. means ‘to wound’ [De- 
litzsch, HWB, p. 400a]). In IAB, 5, 2-3, Ba'‘al strikes 
his enemies with a gmd (Akk. simdu, sindu; Heb. 
simdd) which may be assumed to be a yoke (for oxen). 
Note IIIAB, A, 11; 15-16; 18; 23-24. The semantic rela- 
tion between smd and yoke is also evident in the eco- 
nomic texts. (See now Virolleaud, Le Palais Royal 
@Ugarit, II [Paris, 1957], Nos. 121, 8; 122, 3; 123, 4, 7; 
141, 1; 179, 4, 5). It is interesting to note that in one 
of these economic texts the word mht is now attested 
(No. 122, 12, 15). The text is not entirely clear, but 
m&ht may denote here a yoke since it is attested in a 
text where mention is made of smdm and mrkbt mlk. 

2° ANET*, p. 130; ibid., p. 141. 

8° TITAB, A, 8-9; VIAB, 4, 27; VAB, B, 7-8; IAB, 2, 
24-26; I*AB, 1, 1-3; 27-30; IIID, 4, 12-13; ID, 14-15; 
98; 196-197; 201-202; 220-221. 

%1 It stands to reason that mhg in ID, 152-153; 157- 
159; 165-166 is a noun. Cf. Ginsberg, ANET?, pp. 154, 
155. 

32 Num. 24:8, 17; Deut. 32:39; 33:11; Jud. 5:26; 
II Sam. 22:39; Is. 30:26; Hab. 3:13; Ps. 18:39; 68 :22, 
(24!]; 110:5, 6; Job 5:18; 26:12. 
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killa,®* exactly as in Ugar.** Although some of the 
Biblical passages are not free from difficulty,*° 
there can be no doubt as to the primary meaning 
of the verb, namely ‘to strike/slay (by striking 
down).’? Mdahas is poetic, and only, replacing 
hikka of everyday language.*® 

Aram. m¢hd ‘ to strike,’ attested in all periods of 
the language,*” conforms to the same usage and is 
the exact correspondent of Akk. mahdsu, Ugar. 
mhs and Heb. mahas. It goes back to *m*ha‘ as is 
recognized by most scholars.** Note mahhe beyad 
‘to thwart (an action),’*® Late Heb. mihha beyad,*° 
and Arab. daraba ‘ala yadihi.** 

Arab. mahada is problematic semantically, al- 
though entirely acceptable phonologically. Since 
the main criterion, however, must be that of usage, 
such attested values of the verb as ‘to churn 
(milk) ’** argue against direct association with 
the range of ‘to strike.’ ** Note that the process 


331] Sam. 22:39 = Ps. 18:38-39. 

% Cf. I*AB, 1, 1-3; 27-30; ID, 196-197; 201-202; also 
IIAB, 2, 24-26 where we should restore as follows: mbsy 
hm [imt]bs bny h[m kly iktly s]brt aryy. Contract Gor 
don, UM, II, p. 140b. Driver (CML, p. 92) reads cor- 
rectly imths but leaves 1. 25 unrestored. 

*° See, for example, H. L. Ginsberg, HUCA, 23 (1950- 
1951), 100 f. 

*° It has long been recognized that yimhag in Ps. 68:24 
is a scribal error for yirhas—a clear case where a pre- 
Ugaritic emendation (see the modern commentaries and 
note Ps. 58:11) has been fully confirmed by the Ugaritic 
texts (cf. VAB, B, 13-15; 27-28; 34-35 and see Cassuto, 
Tarbiz, 12 [1941], 18-19; ibid., 13 (1942), 207; idem, 
The Goddess Anath [Jerusalem, 1953], p. 77). 

37 For Old Aram., ef. The Stele of Zakir, 1. 15 (Didz- 
barski, Ephemeris, III [1915], 3); for Egyptian Aram.., 
ef. Ahiqar, 81-83 (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth 
Century B.C. (Oxford, 1923], p. 215); for Biblical 
Aram., Dan. 2:34, 35; 4:32; [5:19]; Esr. 6:11; for 
Targumic Aram., ef. Targum on Gen. 8:21; 14:15, 17: 
19:11; Ex. 2:11,13; 9:25; 17:5; 21:18, ete. For 
Midrashie and Talmudic Aram., cf. Levy, Neuwhebrdisches 
... Wérterbuch ete., III (1883), p. 73. 

8 Néldeke, ZDMG, 32 (1878), 409; Haupt (apud 
Paterson), The Book of Numbers (SBOT, 1900), p. 59; 
Kautzsch, Die Aramdismen im AT (1902), p. 54; 
Brockelmann, GVG, 1 (1908), p. 242. 

* Dan. 4:32. Metaphors of this kind are based on 
usages such as Akk. imhag retti mdhisiya uSaddi kak- 
kaiu Marduk (‘It was Marduk who struck the hand of 
him who beats me, so that he made him drop his weapon 
{elub]’) (Ludlul, Tab. IV, ll. 11-12. Langdon, Baby- 
lonian Wisdom, p- 61). 

“ Levy, op. cit., p. 72. 

“See Al-Fisi,Kitab Jami‘ Al-Alfaz (ed. Skoss), 2 
(1945), p. 197. 

“Cf. Lane, Arabic-English Lezicon, I,, p. 2693. 

“Other meanings of mahada such as ‘to be taken 
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of churning (milk) in primitive cultures does not 
involve beating but rather shaking, = Akk. mdsu,** 
synonymous with Heb. *mds (Prov. 30:33).*° 
Methodologically, therefore, the Arab. term cannot 
be adduced as evidence for our present purpose. It 
is an established fact that mahada is never a 
synonym of daraba, and no trained Arabist would 
therefore deny the fact that in a distribution of 
‘to strike’ there is no room for Arab. mahada. 
Nor would he consider Ugar. mhs to be an isogloss 
with this Arab. root (contrast Al-Yasin *® and 
Gordon **). 

The ¢t-infix form (reciprocal) of mhs ‘ to fight, 
wage battle’ in Ugar. corresponds exactly, both 
in form and in meaning, to Akk. tmtahis > im- 
dahis,** and constitutes no particular problem. This 
form is attested in the Ba‘al epic only,*® and in 


with the pains of parturition’ (Qur’an 19:23), or 
‘to shake’ in general (Lane, op. cit.) are even more 
remote and seem to indicate no semantic relation with 
the notion of ‘ to strike.’ 

** SBH, p. 130, ll. 12 f.: wmun ¢Mu.ul.lil.lad ga.nu. 
du,.du, dug.sakir.ra i.bi.in.dé = be-lum 4MIN &i-zib-bi 
la ma-si ina §d-ki-ri ta-as-pu-uk (‘O Lord, Enlil, you 
have poured milk which cannot be churned into the 
churning jar’); cf. Diri, Tab. II, 1. 48 (Meissner, 
MAOG, III/3, p. 6): du.du = BOR.BOR = ma-a-su, ‘ to 
churn (milk) ’; Proto-Diri, 1. 90: B[GR.BO)R = ma-a- 
sum; HAR-gud, Tab. II, 1. 284: dug. (sa-ki-ir) URUxGU 
=na-ma-su 8a Siz-bi. See Landgsberger, MSL, IT (1951), 
117, section 4; ibid., 146, 1. 38; ef. Jacobsen, JNES, 12 
(1953), 166, n, 20. 

** *mds as a verb for ‘to churn (milk) ’ is generally 
not recognized in Prov. 30:33a (see the commentaries), 
hut the Akk. parallel makes the rendering: ‘ the churn- 
ing of milk results in ghee’ quite certain. However, for 
Prov. 30:33b we must assume the meaning ‘to beat’ 
(cf. the process of making butter today by beating), and 
render: ‘the beating of the nose results in blood.’ Prov. 
30 :33¢ is difficult. If it is not a gloss, the literal render- 
ing would seem to be, in a climactic way: ‘ the beating 
of the nose results in quarrel.’ It should be noted that 
Saadia renders mis in all the three instances by Arabic 
mabada (Derenbourg, Version Arabe ... de R. Saadia, 
VI [1894], p. 195). The root is mediae yu in Akk. be- 
cause of the Inf. mésum (not *midsum in OB); Heb. 
mis, on the other hand, can only be explained as inf. 
const. of the root mys. 

46 Al-Yasin, p. 73, No. 347. 

‘7 UM, III, p. 288, No. 1087. 

48 See von Soden, GAG, §31f; §92b; note also the 
part. mundabsu, ‘ fighter’ (ibid., §56g; §61k). 

© VAB, B, 5-7; 19-20; 23-24; 29-30; ibid., D, 43-44; 
II AB, 2, 24-26! (see above, note 34); IAB, 6, 24-26; 
RS 5180, A, 10; ibid., B, 4-5 6-7. It is not surprising 
that the t-forms of mhs/hsb are attested in the Ba‘al 
Epie only, since the latter represents the oldest layer 
of Ugaritic and must be considered highly archaic, in 
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most cases in poetic parallelism with the ¢-form of 
the root hsb.°° The distribution of the concept ‘ to 
fight, wage battle’ is as follows: Akk. imdahis;™ 
Ugar. imths; Heb. nilham ; Moab. *lthm ;°? Aram. 
‘aggah g*raba ** (‘abad g*raba**) ; Arab. haraba*® 
(qatala). 

Turning now to the problematic Ugar. *mhs, we 
see that such authorities as Albright, Ginsberg and 
others recognized years ago that *mhs has exactly 
the same meaning as mks. This is evident from 
context, parallelism,®* and comparison of such pas- 
sages as I*AB, 1, 1-3: kimhs ** ltn btn brh, tkly 
bin ‘qltn slyt d sb‘t rasm ** with VAB, D, 38-39: 
mhst bin ‘qlin slyt d sb‘t rasm.5° 

The etymology, however, of *m/ has remained 
a puzzle. Long ago, before we had as much mate- 


rial as we now have, it was understandable that 
W. F. Albright should suggest,°° and that many 
scholars should concur, that Ugar. *mhks be con- 
nected with Akk. hamdsu (with metathesis). Sup- 


contradistinction to the later and less archaic Tale of 
Aqht and the latest and least archaic Legend of King 
Keret. I deal with this problem in detail in the intro- 
duction to my Ugaritie Lexicon. See also Ginsberg, The 
Legend of King Keret (BASOR, SS 2-3, 1946), p- 46, 
and cf. most recently Albright, BASOR, 150 (1958), 36 ff. 

°° For hsb in Ugar. and Biblical Heb., see Cassuto, 
Tarbiz, 13 (1942), 212; idem., The Goddess Anath, pp- 
29, 76-77. 

*!GilgameS Tab. XI, 1. 130 (Thompson, Gilgamish, 
p- 63) ; for other examples ef. Delitzsch, HWB, p. 399b. 

*? Mesha Stone, ll. 11, 15 (Cooke, A Text Book of N. 
Sem. Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903], p. 1). 

** Such is indeed the rendering of the Targum in most 
eases for Heb. nilham. Cf. Targum on Ex. 1:10; 14:14; 
17:8, 9,10; Num. 21:1, 23, 26; 22:11; Deut. 1:30, 41, 42; 
3:22; ete. 

**See Targum on Ex. 14:25; Is. 30:32 (ef. Ps. 35:1) 
= Akk. tdhdza epésu, Heb. ‘asa milhdma. 

°° Saadia on the Biblical verses quoted in notes 53-54. 
(Derenbourg, Version Arabe ...de R. Saadia ..., 
I, pp. 81, 101, 102, 106, 225, 227, 253, 254, 257; but note 
ibid., III, p. 46: yuldhimuhum! ) 

°* Note mbst//klt (VAB, D, 35-36; 42-43) ; mhs&t//smt 
(VAB, D, 40-41) and mhgs//kly (I*AB, 1, 1-3; 27-30; 
ID, 196-197; 201-202; IIAB, 2, 24-26!); mhs//smt 
(IILAB, A, 8-9; VAB, B, 7-8). 

*? It seems probable that we should render, with Cas- 
suto (Tarbiz, 12 [1941], 172; ef. Ginsberg, ANET", 
p. 138, n. 1): ‘even if you strike down, ete.’ 

°8 Cf. ibid., ll. 27-30. 

°° For Biblical and extra-Biblical parallels, cf. Cas- 
suto, Tarbiz, 12 [1940], 6ff.; The Goddess Anath, pp. 
39-40, 83. 

°° BASOR, 84 (1941), 16, n. 21. 

*! Cassuto, Tarbiz, 13 (1942), 212, n. 50;idem, The 
Goddess Anath, p. 82; Driver, CML, p. 159, n. 18. 


port for this combination could have been found 
in Arabic dictionaries in the form of Arab, 
hamasa ** which has a related meaning. Never- 
theless, this combination poses serious difficulties, 
While it is true that a root hamdéu is attested in 
Akk.,®* the number of its actual occurrences has 
been overestimated, and in some instances based 
on misreadings. The most notable such case is per- 
haps a well-known passage in the * Babylonian 
Job’ ® which reads as follows: ®* sur-ris °* us-ta- 
di-ru ** za-mar uh-ta-bar (“ He who momentarily 
has been depressed, suddenly becomes _boister- 
ous ”).®° The last word of this couplet was for 
years erroneously read as wh-ta-mas*° and ren- 
dered ‘ crushed.’ 7 The reading uh-ta-mas is now 
ruled out by such Sultantepe variants as: uh-lab- 
[bar],7* I1/2 form from habdru ‘to be noisy,’ * 
which has nothing to do with hamdsu. Moreover, 
the meaning of Akk. hamdsu is still unclear. 
Suffice it to say that such authorities as Gelb, 
Jacobsen, Landsberger, and Oppenheim have been 
unable to solve this problem.** The verb may de- 
note in some cases the breaking of a reed or the 
like,*® but it cannot be rendered ‘ to crush’ or ‘to 
slay.’ ** 


*2 Cf. Lane, Arabic-English Lewxicon, I,, p. 811. 

68 See the writer in Leshonenu, 18 (1953), 151, n. 35. 

®4 See already Delitzsch, HWB, p. 283a. 

% Cf. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
4th ed. (Baltimore, 1956), p. 21. 

°° Ludlul, Tab. II, 1. 40. Lambert and Gurney, Ava 
tolian Studies, 4, 84. 

*? For surrig and zamar (status indeterminatus), ef. 
von Soden, GAG, §119g. 

*8 (/§tadiru of Sultantepe is a better reading than 
ustddir of the Nineveh text, since a subjunctive form is 
expected. 

*° The last word, uhtabbar, is left untranslated by 
Lambert and Gurney (op. cit., p. 85), but see CAD, 
6, p. 7. 

rs Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom, p. 42, and others; 
but note the literature quoted by Lambert and Gurney 
(op. cit., p. 94). 

71 Jastrow, JBL, 25 (1906), 167; Langdon, op. cit. 
and others. 

72 See Lambert and Gurney, op. cit., pp. 90, 94. 

78 CAD, 6, pp. 7-8, sub habdru A; cf. also Finkelstein, 
JBL, 75 (1956), 328 ff. 

74 CAD, 6, pp. 60-61, sub hamdsu A: ‘It is difficult 
to establish even the general semantic sphere of this 
verb! ’ 

7 See A. L. Oppenheim, Dream-book (1956), p. 298, 
n. 196. ; 

76 It must be stressed that these alleged meanings 0! 
bamdsu are primarily based on the above misunder- 
stood passage from the ‘Babylonian Job.’ As to other 
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On the other hand, when it comes to Ugar. 
*mhs, the known occurrences of this stem fit the 
semantic range of mhs so well as to raise the ques- 
tion whether the former is not really a secondary 
phonetic modification of the latter. It should be 
emphasized that *mhs occurs only four times in 
the Ugar. material now available (Anath texts) .” 
In all these instances, moreover, this verb appears 
in the first person singular perfect, i.e., mhst."® 
Thus, the last consonant of the root, §, is followed 
immediately by the pronominal suffix -¢. It is 


highly reasonable, therefore, to assume that in this 
sequence the emphatic $ becomes § through partial 
assimilation to the following -t.7° In other words, 


attested occurrences of hamdsu, one is inclined to assume 
that bamdsu is an archaic writing of amdsu and means 
‘to be stiff’ or ‘strong (of muscles) ’; see CAD, 6, p. 61. 

7 VAB, D, 35-36; 38-39; 40-41; 42-43. 

78 The vocalization is still uncertain: mabasti (= Heb. 
gatalti) or mahastu (= Arab. qataltu). 

*?QOne searches in vain for other examples in Ugar. 
Note, however, IK, 30: tmhmést mtth, which is rendered 
by Ginsberg: ‘his bed is soaked’ (The Legend of King 
Keret, p. 14; ANET?, p. 143), assuming that the difficult 
form tmhmSst is a secondary formation (by partial 
assimilation) from a Ugar. *tmbmst = Arab. tamahma- 
dat (ibid., p. 34). This would involve a phonetic modi- 
fication similar to the one discussed above. One has to 
admit, though, that Ginsberg’s interpretation, ingenious 
as it is, remains conjectural only. The Keret passage 
has been rendered in many ways, but I believe that the 
following division and rendering is called for: tmh/mé&t 
mtth; bm bkyh wysn, bdm'h nhmmt; ‘his bed is soaked 
at night; in his weeping he falls asleep (inf. abs. 
wayasdnu), in his shedding tears—(there is) slumber 
(verbal noun = nahmiimatu). With Cassuto (Tarbiz, 
13, 207, n. 34; The Goddess Anath, p. 21), cf. Late Heb. 
maha ‘to melt.’ Note not only Ps. 6:7, but, what is 
perhaps more striking, the comment of the Midrash on 
this Biblical verse: haya bOki timemahd mittatd 
bidema'dt (Midrasch Tehillim [ed. Buber], 1891, p. 61). 
For mst Cassuto (op. cit.) offers no interpretation. 
Gordon (UM, III, p. 267, No. 714; Ugaritic Lit., p. 68), 
followed by Gray (The Keret Text etc., 1955, p. 29) 
reads: kmhmé&t mtth, ‘like pieces of five on the bed,’ 
but this is improbable for many reasons, particularly 
since no fifth of a shekel is attested. ID, 82-83 reads 
km rb‘t tqlm (not hmét!), and cannot, therefore, be 
adduced in support of Gordon’s reading and interpreta- 
tion (against Gray, op. cit.). Driver (CML, p. 29; ef. 
Obermann, JAOS offprint series, No. 20, p. 20, n. 41; 
ibid., p. 10, n. 13.) renders: “the covering of his bed 
was soaked,” connecting mst with Heb. sit allegedly 
meaning ‘garment’ (op. cit., p. 160, n. 11), but one 
obscure word does not elucidate another. I would ven- 
ture to suggest, though with some hesitation, that Ugar. 
mst be connected with Akk. misu, poetic musitu ‘ night.’ 
Note that the Biblical poet (Ps. 6:7) indicates that the 
soaking of the bed with tears takes place at night: ashd 
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this would not be a question of a regular change of 
s to §, but rather one of strictly positional varia- 
tion. One is immediately reminded of a similar 
phenomenon in Akk., where we find mihistu (from 
mahdsu) alongside mihistu and mthiltu ; °° rihistu 
(from rahdsu) alongside *rihistu and rihiltu; * 
*marustu (from mardsu) alongside marustu and 
marultu;** *karristu (from karasu) alongside 
karristu;** emistu (from emésu) alongside 
emiltu;** *halistu (from haldsu) alongside 
halistu;**° *uistum (from udsu) alongside 1-is- 
tum ; *° and so forth. Throughout, the adjacent ¢ 
has caused the final radical $ to be changed into §, 
or its subsequent product 1.87 


bekél laild mittati! cf. also Ps. 42:4. The stich division 
of IK, 31-32, which I owe to H. L. Ginsberg (cf. also 
Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts [Leiden, 1955], p. 40, 
n. 74), seems to be the correct one, as is evident from 
SS, 51, 56: bm nq whr Ainf. abs.Q, bhbq (w)hmhmt (ver- 
bal noun). Such a restoration is more than plausible 
also in IID, 1, 41: [bm nq whr], bhbqh hmhmt (con- 
trary to Driver’s restoration [op. cit., p. 48]). 

8° ZA, NF 9 (1936), p. 63 (Commentary on Theodicy, 
l. 206): mi-bi-is-tum = mi-hi-il-tum; Falkenstein, Die 
Welt des Orients, 1 (1947), 179, n. 28: mi-hi-il-ta; AfO, 
18 (1957), 81, 1. 13: mi-hi-il-ti; ibid., 1. 13a: mi-hi-il-ti; 
a-A, Tab. IT, 1. 6: gi-e = AS = mi-hi-is-tu; ibid., Tab. 
IT, ll. 41-42; Antagal-Saqi, Tab. VIII, ll. 76-78. 

8: AKA, p. 67, 1. 90: ki-ma ri-hi-il-ti 4Adad; Shalma- 
neser, Monolith III, I, 1. 46: kima ¢Adad eli-st-nu ri-hi- 
il-ta u-8d-az-nin; ibid., II, 1. 98. 

8? Delitzsch, HWB, p. 428a. The identification of 
marustu with margu, yaréu, ‘dirty’ (Haupt, BA, X/2, 
p. 273 and others) must be given up, since maruétu is 
already attested in the Code of Hammurabi (col. 
XXVII b, 31; XXVIII b, 83) where maruéstu would not 
have been written for yarugtu. Note particularly OB 
Su-um-ru-us-tum for sumrustum (TCL, XVII, 59, 1. 7) 
and erretu ma-ru-us/ul-tu (Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 137) = 
Heb. qelala nimrdsdt (I Kings 2:8). 

88 ZA, NF 15 (1950), 164, 1. 12: ka-ar-ri-is-ti. 
CH §161:65-66: i-bi-ir-8u uk-tar-ri-si). 

8* Landsberger, MSL, 5. (1957), pp. 108, 1. 192 and 
note. 

85 CAD, 6, p. 43a. 

86 YOS, X (1947), No. 11, 1. 6: wm-ma-an sar-ri-im 
i-is-tum (‘too small an army to of the king’). 

8? The forms -us/ig have been eliminated in all these 
eases by readings like mi-hi-is-tu, Su-wm-ru-us-tum, ete. 
(von Soden, Syll., No. 138, 139). However, as Borger 
has recently pointed out (BiOr. 14 [1957], 190, n. 1), 
all these cases have to be reconsidered. The same 
opinion was expressed by B. Landsberger long ago: the 
pronunciation of the sequence st or zt is impossible 
unless the emphatic or voiced character of the spirants 
disappears, even as the pronunciation badbtu is impos- 
sible. A realistic and consistent transcription should 
transliterate baptu! This manner of transcription can- 
not be recommended. On the other hand, it is impossible 
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It will be of interest to turn now briefly, and in 
conclusion, to the occurrences of mhs(m) in the 
economic texts. Virolleaud ** and Gordon ** have 
suggested that this form be rendered ‘ butchers,’ 
but there is hardly any evidence for such a render- 
ing.*° It is based on a doubtful etymology and 
methdology. First, mhs in the epics is never said 
of slaughtering cattle,** but only of striking down 
in combat or of assassination.®°* Second, and of no 
to level all positional shades of pronunciation by invent- 
ing values such as dz (= a8); iz (=i8); uz, uz (= u8); 
nor does late lt go directly back to zt, §t; it can only be 
deduced by assuming an intermediary $t. 

The only problem left is whether we dare to read, in 
our cases, §t, as the writing indicates, or whether we 
should read st. The phonetic difference between § and s, 
though strictly kept through all the periods of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian, cannot be recovered today. The 
Ugaritie parallel discussed in this paper favors &t 
(< st, et), not st. 

As for zt > st > lt, this sequence is rare, and is 
represented, so far as we know, only by the OB example 
manzaztu > mazzastu (VAB, VI, p. 337; PBS, 1/2, No. 
12, ll. 14, 28), later manzaltu (note that von Soden 
transcribes the sign in the latter passages as az, with no 
other examples for this value [Syll. No. 1]). Our recon- 
struction of forms like marustu > marultu§ from 
*marustu is based on the following reasons: (1) In the 
ease of marustu, marultu, clearly derived from mardsu 
(as shown by the logogram NiG.GIG), not one writing 
*ma-ru-us-tu is attested. (2) While our s¢ (primary or 
secondary) changes regularly into lt, the change st > It 
seems to be restricted to MB/MA and their peripheral 
sphere of influence only. Thus, Weidner’s Harem texts 
(AfO, 17 [1956], 287, 1. 107) have the form il-tu-hu-ur, 
‘he turned,’ for issubur of all other periods. The same 
restriction hold true also of rikistu > rikiltu (common 
in Bogh.); tahsistu > tahsiltu (common in Nuzi), 
while other periods know only rikistu and tahsistu. 
Note also MB [ma]-ak-kal-ti for makkasti, ‘cut’ (BBS, 
p. 33, 1. 60). 

Borger’s demonstration (BiOr, 14, 190, n. 1) that, 
among the numerous spellings of piristu, ‘secret,’ not 
one case of *pi-ri-is-tu is attested, disproves neither a 
basic *piristu nor the etymology proposed by Zimmern 
(ZDMG, 74, 439, n. 4), which was based on the analogy 
of Latin secretum. The case is the same as that of 
marustu, discussed above. The Syr. peristd, ‘miracu- 
lum’ (Brockelmann, Lex. Syr.*, p. 608), considered by 
Zimmern to be a loan-word from Akkadian (Ritualtafeln, 
p. 89, n. 5), does not prove anything for the actual pro- 
nunciation of piristu; peristd can easily derive from 
Aram. prs (which corresponds etymologically to Akk. 
prs, ‘to separate’); Syr. perista renders Heb. niflé't, 
even as peras renders hifla’ (Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 
607) and perigd stands for nifla’ (Brockelmann, op. cit., 
p. 608). 

Here again we observe that the by-form piriltu is 
limited to MA and Bogh. (Borger, op. cit., sub 4 and 5). 
The same holds true of pitrus(tum), ‘ ambivalent,’ 
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less importance, the same root need not have the 
same meaning in the two types of texts. The lexi- 
con of the ritual and economic texts differs in 
many essentials from the lexicon of the epics.% 
One need mention only such examples as alp and 
sin, ‘ large cattle ’ and ‘ small cattle ’ in the epics * 
against gdit ®* and dqt** in the ritual and eco- 
nomic texts;** imr ‘sheep’** in the epics,% 


against its plural pitrusitum (ARM, IV, No. 64, 1. 19), 
discovered by von Soden (Orientalia, NS 27 [1958], 255). 
It should be noted that here von Soden admits the possi- 
bility of a pronunciation pitrus(tum) (op. cit., p. 256). 
Note, furthermore, pi-it-ru-us (AfO, 11 [1936], p. 223, 
1, 49) as against pi-it-ru-us (YOS, X, No. 51, II, 1. 30). 

Maintaining our principle, we must also transcribe 
ip-ru-ug (not ip-ru-tis) (root prs) and assume that 
etymological s, when closing the syllable, was phoneti- 
cally changed into &. 

58 Syria, 21 (1940), 150; idem, Le Palais Royal 
d@’Ugarit, IL (1957), p. 127; note, however, Schaeffer, 
ibid., p. xxiii! 

8° UM, III, p. 288, No. 1087. 

°° Note that this rendering (cf. Virolleaud, op. cit.) is 
based on Akk. mabisu allegedly meaning ‘ butcher’ (Be- 
zold, Glossar, p. 169a). This, however, is erroneous. A 
butcher in Akk. is exclusively tdbihu, not mdahigsu. 

** The verb for ‘to slaughter (cattle) ’ in Ugar. is 
exclusively tbh. Cf. VIAB, 4, 30-31; IIAB, 6, 40-43; 
IAB, 1, 18-21; 22-25; 26-29; IIIRp, B, 12-13; IIIK, 4, 
4-5; 15-16; ibid., 5, 1-2; IIK, 6, 17-18; 20-21. In some 
cases the very general verb, ‘db, ‘to prepare,’ (cf. Akk. 
alpa/immera/uriga epésu), is employed (IID, 5, 16-17; 
22-23), but never mbs. 

®2 See above, notes 30, 31. 

°° This is not at all surprising since it was already 
noted years ago that the pantheon of the ritual texts 
from Ugarit is entirely different from that of the epics. 
See Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
4th ed. (Baltimore, 1956), pp. 71 ff. 

** Cf. particularly the formula in VIAB, 4, 30-32; 
IIAB, 6, 40-43; IIIRp, B, 12-14; also IAB, 1, 20-23. The 
ritual texts normally employ the pair alp (w)s (ef. RS 1, 
2, 5; RS 3, 14; RS 5, 16); or & (w)alp (cf. RS 9, 2; 
Gordon, No. 69, 3; 70, 3), but not alp (w)sin. Note 
that even RS 5, 6-7 is hardly an exception, since the text 
has: § alp wilt sin! 

* It is interesting to note that gdl, gdlt is common in 
the ritual and economic texts, while the epics employ 
only rb, rbt, with the sole exception of the enigmatic 
expression bgdlt arkty (VAB, E, 31; IIID, 1, 10). 

*¢Cf. perhaps Late Heb. behémad daqqda//(behéma 
gassé). See Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts (Jerusalem, 
1936), p. 111. 

*7 RS 1, 1, 3, 8, 13, 14, 15; RS 3, 12, 13, 17, 26, 28, 30, 
32, 33, 34, 42, 44, 46; RS 9, 4, 5, 7, 9. 

*’ The accepted rendering of imr ‘lamb’ (Gordon,UM, 
III, p. 239, No. 159 and others) is, in my opinion, in- 
correct, as I have tried to show in my Ugaritie Lex! 
con, sub imr and ll’. 
°° See the examples in Gordon, op. cit. 
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against §*°° in the ritual and economic texts; 1% 
glm*°? ‘youth, lad,’ against n‘r;*°* msbtm *°* 
‘tongs,’ against mghm,’® and many others. In 
short, the epic language as a whole should be con- 
sidered a kind of “hymnal-epic dialect ” like the 
well-known category in Akk, literature *°* which 
preserves a more or less formal and archaic lan- 
guage with regard to grammar and vocabulary that 
had long disappeared from daily use.’ 

It must be admitted that the meaning of mhs(m) 
is not easy to determine, since the word occurs in 
guild lists only, where no help is offered by con- 
text.1°° However, some attempt to define the sense 
of mhs(m) would be in order. We note that the 
mhs(m) are mentioned together with the ksd(m).*° 
Although the latter word is likewise obscure, in 
some cases the pair mhs(m) and ksd(m) occur 
alongside the kbs(m) ° ‘ fullers,’ or better ‘ finish- 
ers (of textiles) * = Akk. aslaku,™* and the uten- 


100 Note that §, ‘sheep,’ does not occur in the epics at 
all. Even I*AB, 1, 14-16 is no exception. While the 
passage is extremely difficult (Ginsberg does not even 
attempt to translate it; cf. ANET?, p. 138), it is obvious 
that § cannot mean here ‘sheep’ or ‘lamb’ (contrast 
Gordon, Ugar. Lit., p. 39 and Driver, CML, p. 103). For 
an attempt to interpret the passage see Cassuto, Tarbiz, 
12 (1941), 170 ff. cf. already Ginsberg, The Ugarit Tects, 
pp. 45, 48. 

11 See the examples in Gordon, UM, III, p. 325, No. 
1790. 

2 Gordon, op. cit., p. 310, No. 1483. 

8 Gordon, op. cit., p. 297, No. 1257. Note that gim 
is very common in th epies, while n‘r never occurs. This 
cannot be an accident. 

10% TTAB, 1, 24-25. Cf. Late Heb. sebéat. 

Gordon, op. cit., p. 285, No. 1040. 
malgahaym. 

1° The definition was coined and the dialect studied 
in detail by W. von Soden in ZA, NF 6 (1932), 163 ff.; 
ibid., NF 7 (1933), 90 ff. 

*°7 It may not be out of place to note that the Homeric 
‘dialect’ is a similar artificial structure, drawing from 
various archaic dialects. Cf. most recently Albright, 
Hetty Goldman Festschrift, 1956, p. 164, n. 71; idem., 
BASOR, 150 (1958), 36. 

This statement may now be somewhat modified, 
since the mhs(m) are mentioned in a most recently pub- 
lished economic text dealing with clothing. See Virol- 
leaud, Le Palais Royal d’Ugarit II, pp. 139 ff. (No. 106). 
Note particularly 1. 53: mbs bné mlk yb‘lhm; cf. 1. 52 
(mdt); ll. 58, 59, 60 (mlbs); 1. 61 (lbs). 

*® Virolleaud, Syria 21 (1940), 138 (=Gordon, No. 
115, 15-16); idem, Le Palais etc., II, 67 (No. 40, 8-9= 
Gordon, No. 170, 8-9). 

“© Virolleaud, op. cit., p. 127 (No. 100, 5-6 = Gordon, 
No. 171, 5-6) ; ef. Syria 21, 138; ll. 7, 15-16. 

1 See most recently Th. Jacobsen, Pedersen Fest- 
Schrift, 1953, p. 182. The distribution of ‘ fuller’ will 
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sils of the mhs(m) and kbs(m) are given as the 
ddm,"** Heb. diidim, d*uddim ‘ cauldrons.’ Assum- 
ing that the guild lists are arranged in some logi- 
cal order,'!* one is inclined to surmise that the 
mhs(m) are not ‘ butchers,’ but rather ‘ weavers.’ 
Our assumption gains some weight from other 
Semitic languages. The general term for weaver 
in Akk. is, of course, isparu™* (Sum. US.BAR), 
but the weaving process is divided between the 
mahisu™® and the kamidu.**® 


The first is concerned with the woof (Akk. 
mthsu/libbu ; Heb. ‘éraéb), the latter with the warp 
(Akk. sutiéi/sati; Heb. Sti). While I have noth- 
ing positive to suggest for Ugar. ksd(m), I am in- 
clined to believe that mhs(m) and ksd(m) in Ugar. 
are weavers with functions parallel to those of 
Akk. mahisu and kdmidu. 

The Aram. etymon of mig is also well attested 
in the sense of weaving."** Among other occur- 
rences, Heb. ‘drag is rendered in quite a number 


be as follows: Akk. aslaku; Ugar. kbs(m); Phoen. kbs; 
Heb. kobés; Aram. qassdraé; Arab. qassdr (loanword 
from Aram.). 

12 Virolleaud, op. cit., p. 127 (No. 100, 5-6) : 
Imbsm ddm lkbs. 

13 Cf. khn(m) -qds(m) (Gordon, No. 63, 1-4; No. 81, 
1-2; No. 82, 1-2; No. 113, 72-73; No. 169, 6-7); mdm- 
inst (Gordon, No. 81, 4-5; No. 114, 4-5; No. 115, 3-4) ; 
mrum-‘srm (Gordon, No. 113, 68-69 ;No. 169, 2-3; No. 
300, 20, 30): tnam-nqdm (Gordon, No. 113, 70-71; No. 
169, 4-5), and others. 

114See already Delitzsch, HWB, p. 147a. 
Heb. ’aspdar. 

115 Landsberger, WZKM, 26 (1912), 130. Cf. HAR-ra, 
Tab. XXV, 1. 138: li.tig.tag.ga = ma-bi-su $a sis-sik-ti 
= is-pa-[ru]; OB Lt-series, Tab. A, 1. 14: [li.tiug.tag. 
ga] = [ma]-hi-si-um; 4-A, Tab, V, 1. 244: tu-ku= TAG 
=ma-ha-su §4 TOG; Nabnitu, Tab. XXT, 1. 54: [x. ti]g. 
tag.tag = ma-hi-is-tum. 

116 CH §274, 24f. where we should restore as follows: 
5 Se K[U.BABJBAR A LO[TGG].DU,.A (ef. Falken- 
stein, ZA, NF 18 [1957], 328); OB LU series, Tab. B, 
1 13: [lé.tiug.su.d]ub.da=ka-mi-du; HAR-ra, Tab. 
XIX, I]. 198 ff.: tug.dub.di =ka-an-du; tig.dun.dun 
ka-an-du; tug.dun.dun = Sa-tu-v; tig.sa.tug = mah-su; 
a-A, Tab. V2, ll. 296-297. 

Vocabulary of professions from Sultantepe 52/8 r. I,: 
LU.TOG.DU;.DU, = ka-mi-du (courtesy of Prof. Gur- 
ney); Text A 3529, ll. 4ff. This letter shows clearly 
that the kdmidu is a weaver (text to be published soon 
by R. F. G. Sweet of the Oriental Institute). BE, XIV, 
No. 108, 1. 3: ka-mi-di. The names of textiles gam(m)idu, 
gam(m)jidatu (CAD, 5, p. 36) must be considered as 
phonetic variants of kam(m)idu, kam(m)idatu (cf. gabidu 
= kabidu). 

117 Cf. Levy, Neuhebrdisches . . . Wérterbuch, III, p. 
73b; idem, Chalddisches Wérterbuch, II (1868), p. 22b. 
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of cases by m*hd in the Targums."'* The distribu- 
tion of ‘ weaver’ will therefore be as follows: Akk. 
isparu (mahisu and kdmidu) ; Ugar. mhs and ksd ; 
Phoen. (Punic) ’rg;*?® Aram. mahé; Arab. nassag, 
"8 See Targum on Ex. 28:32; 35:35; 39:22, 27; II 
Sam. 21:19; II Kings 23:7; Is. 19:9; 59:5; Job 7:6. In 
some cases Heb. ’6rég is rendered by gardd@’i(n). Cf. Tar- 
gum on Jud. 16:14; I Sam. 17:7; II Sam. 21:19; Is. 
38:12; Job 7:6. Note also Jud. 16:13 (Seti). 

"1° Corpus Inscript. Semiticarum, I (1881), No. 344, 
l. 3. 


HeLp: mbhs/*mbs in Ugaritic and other Semitic Languages 


h@ik.*°° We might add that the ma@hisu in Alalakh 
was erroneously rendered ‘wounded’ by the edi- 
tor,’** where, in all probability, the correct render- 
ing should be ‘ weaver.’ 


120 Cf. Saadia on Ex. 28:32; 35:35; 39:22, 27; Is, 
19:9,; 38:12; 59:5; Job. 7:6 (Darenbourg, op. cit., I, 
pp. 122, 135, 140; ibid., III, pp. 27, 57, 88; ibid., V, 
p. 27). 

121), J. Wiseman, Zhe Alalakh 
1953), p. 158. 
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J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A FEW YEARS AGO two distinguished indianists, 
Gonda*? and Renou,’? simultaneously expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the more or less accepted 
view on the semantic development of the term 
brdhman, from “sacred formula, hymn, etc.” to 
“supreme principle.” Both concurred in the 
opinion that the most ancient meaning,—most 
ancient in so far as it happens to be attested in 
the most ancient document, the Rgveda,—is really 
too narrow to allow for the use of the term in 
dranyaka and upanisad, and must reflect the spe- 
cialized usage in sacerdotal milieux of a more com- 
prehensive significance. For Gonda the notion 
behind bréhman is that of a vast but not unspecific 
power of support and foundation which in the 
speech of the Vedic priest-poets was especially 
articulated as “ritual, sacred or magical utter- 
ance,” the bearer of that power. For Renou the 
term signifies that powerful activity which by way 
of a putative original meaning “ riddle, enigma ” 
came to denote the very object of those riddles 
that sought to encompass the great cosmic co- 
herence. 

Reviewing their suggestions, a third vedicist, 
Thieme,* disagreed with both. Rejecting both the 


*This paper is partly based on a brief note which 
appeared in the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, 17 (1955-56), 204 ff., under the title “ Notes 
on Aksara.” 

1J. Gonda, Notes on brahman (Utrecht 1950). 

? Louis Renou, “Sur la notion de ‘brahman,’” JAs. 
(1949), 7 ff. 

* Paul Thieme, “ Brahman,” ZDMG, 102 (1952), 91 ff. 


original meanings and etymologies proposed, he 
put forward a novel etymology of bréhman on the 
basis of an original meaning more construed from 
the meaning of supposed non-Sanskrit cognates 
than elicited from the unmistakable meaning of 
the Sanskrit texts. As Thieme himself to some 
extent recognizes, no one of the three attestations 
he quotes for this original meaning “ formation, 
either of an embryo or of a poem” (RV. 10.61.7; 
10.65.11; AitBr. 5.15.5) is really convincing. In 
fact, they are not very suggestive, and one may 
suspect that a meaning “ formation ” would not 
occur to someone who, while looking for still 
another etymology of bréhman, had not at once 
certain German uses of the verb “to form ”* and 
the mere possibilities of Bpéd-os in mind from the 
outset. As this original meaning must be denied, 
the etymology based upon it (IE *mrégth-men-; 
*mre/ogth- > Bpéd-os, popd-7, braéh-man) lacks 
urgency. 

Committed to a methodological view-point which 
allows him to pronounce on the general meaning 
without exploring too far the actual denotations 
(etymology in one case, exegesis in the other, both 
sharply to be distinguished), Thieme is content to 
note for the upanisadic brdhman the meaning 
(Bedeutung) “die durch das Wort bréhman be- 


‘Cf. his characteristic remark, o.c¢., p. 113: “ Wenn 
brédhman im RV die (dichterische) Formulierung, also 
ein sprachliche Formung, bezeichnet, werden wir ohne 
weiteres [italics mine] vermuten, dass es urspriinglich 
“ Formung” iiberhaupt bedeutete .. .” 
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yeichnete Kraft ” and the denotation (Sinn) “ das 
letzte Prinzip,” ° and thereby must remain funda- 
mentally at cross-purposes with Gonda and Renou 
who attempted to find in this denotation a criterion 
to establish more precisely the meaning of brah- 
man. Yet their question is etymologically relevant: 
does in the functions of brahman as a universal 
principle survive a specific meaning which enabled 
just THIS word among several near synonyms to 
acquire those functions? By denying for the older 
texts the meanings they propose, Thieme has not 
really answered their question, and we must con- 
clude that the question, and the answers suggested, 
still stand. 

Renou raises the question: if brdhman as a word 
for sacred, etc., utterance could develop a meaning 
of “supreme principle,” why had words with simi- 
lar meanings, like dhi, vac, mantra, uktha, stoma 
such a different fate?® More meaningfully the 
question could be restated: is brahman the only 
word that underwent these semantic changes, and 
if so, why just brahman? We must immediately 
remark that of the five words enumerated, the 
lirst two may claim attention as parallels. Vdc 


as Prajapati’s consort and progenitrix of the world 


sometimes reaches an eminence entirely com- 
parable to that of brahman. Dhi becomes identi- 
fied with buddhi, the creator’s self-recognition, and 
will, as the first product of creation, be the highest 
in the hierarchy of creative principles, like brah- 
man, At another occasion * J have tried to demon- 
strate that in ahamkdara, too, we have a term which, 
originally denoting an utterance, consequently 
assumed a role in world creation and the cosmology 
and psychology based on the creation process, Ex- 


*O.¢., 121 f. 

°O.¢., 7 ff. “entre la valeur de ‘ principe universel’ 
(ou de quelque maniére qu’on voudra l’'appeler) qui est 
acquise dans les brihmana et déja solidement fixée dans 
PAtharvaveda, et la valeur de ‘hymne’ ou de ‘ formule’ 
qu’atteste le Rigveda dans son ensemble, il y a un fossé 
difficile de franchir. Sans doute, l’intense spéculation qui 
dés l’origine a marqué tout ce qui touche a la ‘ parole’ 
pouvait acheminer ce mot vers une pareille surrection 
d’emploi. Mais pourquoi ce vocable plutét que tel autre, 
plutét que des termes génériques comme dhih, vak ou 
mantrah, ou des termes déja spécialisés comme uktham 
ou stémam?” Thieme agrees (0.c., 101): “Es ist 
schwer glaublich, dass ein Wort von der Bedeutung 
‘Formel, Hymnus’ die Rolle iibernehmen konnte, die 
bréhman spiiter als Name des ‘ Absoluten’ spielt .. . 
So weit stimme ich Renou vdllig bei.” 

*“Studies in Simkhya (II), Ahamkira,” JAOS, 77 
(1957), 15 ff. 


amples, therefore, seem not to be wanting. Still it 
may be said that brahman is a principle of a differ- 
ent kind: but is it? Do we have in the case of 
brahman really a word of a different meaning, 
different from the meaning generally prevailing 
in the texts of the same milieux which later elevate 
it to its high status? After all that has been 
written about this word, it requires some temerity 
to produce another opinion and more presumption 
to believe oneself right. But there may be some 
heuristic value in approaching the question of 
brahman obliquely, not dealing with this term 
alone but with other terms which undoubtedly 
denoted an “ utterance ” and yet became a name for 
“the absolute.” One of these terms, which in every 
phase of the ancient text occurs side by side with 
brahman, which seems to have had even less of a 
significant — philosophically significant — content 
than brahman, yet acquired even more rapidly than 
brahman itself this philosophical significance, ap- 
pears to be especially relevant: not only because it 
proves that a word denoting some kind of an ut- 
terance could indeed denote God, but also because 
in its case, as well as in brahman’s, secondary con- 
notations confirmed and continued its position 
when the original speculations about word and 
sound became obsolete. This term is aksara 
* syllable.” 

Already in the Rgveda Samhita akséra * claims 
the position of a supreme principle, without how- 
even for a moment ceasing to mean “ syllable.” So 
1.164.41-42: gaurir mimdaya salilani taksaty éka- 
padi dvipddi sd cdtuspadi / astipadi névapadi 
babhivisi sahdsraksara paramé vyoman // tdsyah 
samudré addhi vi ksaranti téna jivanti pradisas 
cdtasrah / tdtah ksaraty aksadram tad visvam vipa 
jivatt // “the Buffalo-Cow has lowed, building 
lakes, having become one-footed, two-footed, four- 
footed, eight-footed, nine-footed, of a thousand 
syllables in the supreme heaven ; on the rivers that 
flow out from her live the four quarters of space ; 
therefrom flows the Syllable: on it lives all the 
world.” 

Even here a diiferent rendering of aksdra has 
been proposed. Geldner® prefers to interpret the 
aksdra on which all the world lives as “ imperish- 


®T shall not enter into a discussion of aksdra as 
against aksard, but follow here H. Oldenberg’s opinion 
in “Vedische Untersuchungen 30, aksdra, aksard im 
Rigveda,” ZDMG, 63 (1909), 203 ff. 

®K. F. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda I (Cambridge Mass., 
1951), ad loc. 
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able ”*—a-ksara, a view against which Bergaigne 
had already protested.*° Geldner, however, suffers 
from a preconception about supreme beings: ™ 
not wishing to believe that a syllable could, 
aS SYLLABLE, be a source of creation, he prefers 
a generally descriptive sense, without asking what 
to these thinkers was the imperishable, and why. 
But not only does the same term aksdra occur 
twice in the same context as syllable (39; 42 
in sahdsrdksard), but the earliest commentaries 
on this passage leave no possible doubt that the 
disputed aksdra was firmly conceived of as “ syl- 
lable,” namely TaittS. 5.1.9.1 and JaimUpBr. 
1.10.1, which we shall discuss presently. 

The Cow of this mantra is unmistakably Vac, 
the life-giving sacral Word, here represented as 
the roaring thunderstorm which announces the 
rainy season ; just as the monsoon storms—like the 
cow— pour down their revivifying showers, build- 
ing lakes which inundate the soil and sustain crea- 
tion, so the Word manifests itself in the sacred 
formulae which, over the sacred fire in the sacri- 
fice, bring about the rains. But the ultimate 
measure of the Word is the Syllable from which 
all formulae start and to which their power can 
be reduced. Without the knowledge of this first 
and ultimate, what use are the hymns? So ib. 39: 
reé aksdére paramé vyoman yasmin deva adhi visve 
nisedih / yas tan na véda kim rea karisyati yd it 
tad vidis ta imé sam dsate // “ what can he bring 
about with the hymn who does not know the Syl- 
lable in the supreme heaven in which the gods are 
seated? Only those who do know it are here sitting 
together in discussion.” 

Since the syllable is the smallest bit of speech 
that can be spoken and the first that must be 
spoken, it is conceived at once as the matrix and 
as the embryo of speech and all that can be effected 
by it. But for speech, that is the ritually powerful 
utterance, to be effective at all, it must be spoken 
in conjunction with the ritually powerful fire of 
the sacrifice. But this fire, too, is effective only in 
conjunction with the appropriate formulae. To- 


1° A. Bergaigne, “ Etudes sur le Lexique du Rigveda,” 
JAs (1883), 480 ff. 

‘1 And appropriate statements about them, cf. his 
note ad 1, 164, 23 “hier steigt zunichst der Dichter 
von der Héhen des bisherigen Spekulation (i.e., the 
metaphors of 20-22) in die Niederungen der dichterischen 
Technik und rituellen Praxis hinab”: but it is just 
through this technique and practice that most discus- 
sions about the supreme, even in the upanisads, become 


intelligible. 


gether they originate, inseparable, in the womb 
of the true order.’* Thus RV. 6.16.35-36: garbhe 
matuih pitispitd vididyutind aksdére / sidann 
rtdsya yonim &@ // brahma prajavad a bhara jata- 
vedo vicarsane / dgne ydd diddayat divi // “ As 
Jatavedas, most excellent Fire, sparkling in the 
Syllable which is thy mother’s womb, as thy 
father’s father, seated in the womb of the true 
order, deliver the child-bearing brihman which 
radiates in heaven.” 

The interdependence, the biunity, of Word and 
Fire could hardly be expressed more completely. 
Fire is contained in the germ of Speech, which is 
the Syllable; and the Syllable itself is the embryo 
which becomes the fully delivered brahman; but 
Fire is also wedded to Word, for without Fire the 
Word cannot even conceive the Syllable which is 
the germ of the ritually potent Formula, hence 
Fire is also the father of the Syllable which in its 
turn begets the powerful Fire of the sacrifice. The 
birth of Word and Fire is a cosmic event which is 
reproduced in the sacrificial area but happened 
primordially, at the beginning of creation, in 
heaven. But once reproduced in the sacrificial area, 
this area itself becomes the matrix of the cosmic 
order: it is the source from which the brahman, 
the ritually powerful utterance, is born to beget 
offspring again,** the source therefore of the ever- 
lasting continuity of the true order which, after 
its first initiation in heaven, is perpetuated ever 
since. Every single term at some time will become 
the epitome of this total conception: etaj jyolir 
etad aksaram etat satyam etad brahma—it is 
almost a refrain in the upanisads. 

Cosmically this event is summed up in the in- 
comparable line, 3.55.1 ab: usdsah pirva ddha ydd 
vytsur mahdd vi jajne aksaram padé géh “when 
the ancient dawns first dawned the Great Syllable 
was born in the footstep of the Cow.” The life- 


12 This is dramatized, for instance, at the agnimau- 
thana ceremony. While the yajamina drills the fire and 
the simaveda priests in the background chant the 
strengthening simans, the hotar holds himself ready to 
start reciting the appropriate mantras at the first wisp 
of smoke that will rise from the lower drilling block. 
When the drilling fails and the smoke disappears, the 
mantra, too, ceases; to start again when the smoke 
appears again. One can say that the mantra bears the 
fire, or that the fire begets the mantra. Cf. also RV 
10.90.5 where Purusa begets Virij and is himself borne 
by Viraj. 

18In the expression brdhma prajdvad we see the be- 
ginnings of Prajaipati and Brahma the creator. 
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granting Voice calls the world into being by 
CALLING it; in the first foot—for the voice speaks 
poetry—arises the first syllable from which every- 
thing else will follow. The significant relation 
between Syllable and Sun will occupy us later. 

Unless we understand the significance of the 
ritually effective Word for a class of priests for 
whom the cosmic order was predicated upon the 
ritual order, and the significance of the actual 
manifestation of that Word in the embryonic Syl- 
lable which grows into the fully potent brahman, 
we shall misunderstand the more advanced specu- 
lations which are inspired by this central ritual 
event. If we render aksdra as “ imperishable,” 
why is what imperishable? The source of all conti- 
nuity is Word and Fire; whatever is imperishable 
is imperishable just by virtue of this pair. 
Akséra is imperishable just BECAUSE it is the Syl- 
lable, the principle of continuity to which every- 
thing can be reduced and from which everything 
can be derived. 

In an interesting text of the Samaveda tradition, 
the JaimUpBr. 1.1, we read an account of how the 
creator squeezed out the classes of creation whose 
juice or sap, i.e., their first principle, became a 
higher class. He continues to squeeze until he 
arrives at the very last principle of all classes of 
creation, the aksara —athatlasydksarasya rasanv 
nasaknod adatum / om ity elasyaiva seyam vag 
abhavat / om eva nadmaisa / tasyad u prana eva 
rasah “he could not take the juice of this aksara ; 
of this aksara, OM, the Word came to be, for the 
Word is indeed OM. The juice of Word is Breath, 
ete.” Thus, having found the ultimate, the irre- 
ducible, the creator starts creation; aksara, that, 
through which the Word exists, can of course be 
nothing but “ syllable.” Here the syllable is identi- 
fied: it is the syllable OM. 

Elsewhere creation is said to start from ether, 
which is not only the region of the sun but also the 
medium of sound and thus the natural substratum 
of the couple Fire and Word. This ether as prime 
principle evidently continues the paramdm vydman, 
with which the Rgvedic aksdra, brahman and even 
the brakmdn?* are so closely associated. Jaim 


*E.g., RV. 1.164.35. The natural medium of speech, 
and therefore the element where speech ‘ originates,’ is 
ether, hence the equation of paramdm vydman and 
brahmaén who is the medium of the sacred utterance is 
obvious. As Thieme rightly observes, “sein Dichten ist 
nur die Wiederholung der Urschépfung der Wahrheits- 
formulierung en miniature.” (0.¢., p. 112). Cf. also 
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UpBr. 1.23.1 reads: ayam evedam agra dsit / sa 
u evapy etarhi / (2)sa yas sa akdso vag eva sa / 
lasmad akasdd vag vadati “ this (ether) was here 
at first. It is the same ether which is still here. 
This ether is Word, for the Word speaks from the 
ether.” 

The term aksara goes through an interesting 
evolution. On the one hand it exists on as a word 
for syllable in the grammatical sense of the word, 
on the other hand it retains the significance of 
first and last principle of the cosmic order and so 
its creator, a significance which it originally 
acquired just by meaning “syllable.” In one 
milieu it persists as a name for the absolute, how- 
ever conceived of, is gradually, when the Vdc 
speculations become obsolescent (but rather later 
than we expect) reinterpreted as “ imperishable ” 
in order to rationalize its function as a supreme 
entity, and eventually (but later than the early 
metrical upanisads), it becomes an adjective. In 
another milieu, probably that of the Saimaveda, 
aksara was specifically identified with the syllable 
OM, which then takes over the role of being a 
name for the Supreme, until it becomes a symbol 
for Hinduism in very much the same way as the 
cross is a symbol for Christianity. 

That aksara is indeed imperishable inasmuch as 
it is “syllable” is clear from such passages as 
JaimUpBr. 1.23.3 ff. The Word that speaks from 
ether is squeezed out: its juice is the three-world 
universe, whose juice is the gods, whose juice is 
the triple Veda. The juice of the Veda is the three 
vyahrtis ; of their juice it is said: tad etad aksaram 
abhavad OM iti yad etad “ that became the aksara, 
namely OM.” The text continues (8) sa etad 
aksaram abhyapilayat / tasydbhipilitasya rasah 
pranedat / (1.24.1) tad aksarad eva / yad aksarad 
eva tasmdd aksaram / (2) yad evdksaram naksi- 
yata tasmad aksayam / aksayam ha vai nadmaitat / 
tad aksaram iti paroksam dcaksate “he squeezed 
this aksara; when it was squeezed juice trickled 
forth. That flowed, hence it is aksara. As the 
aksara did not perish, therefore it is aksaya. In 
fact, aksara is really aksaya; they call it aksara 
to mystify.” 7° As the syllable OM, aksara is still 


RV. 10.90.12 where the Purusa’s mouth becomes the 
Brahmin. 

15 The popular etymology yad aksgarad eva tasmdd 
aksaram raises the question of the etymology of the 
word, which was apparently a problem for these 
thinkers. On the one hand it does not “ flow” any more, 
being the irreducible source (JaimUpBr. 1.1), yet it 
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“ syllable”; yet OM has already usurped so much 
of aksara’s supremacy that there are attempts to 
reinterpret the term as “that which flowed into 
the world,” and “ that which does not perish.” So 
aksara has a tendency to become an attribute to 
OM, instead of OM a specification of “ syllable.” 
Generally, however, it remains one expression: OM 
ity etad aksaram. 

The relation between aksara as OM and the 
three vydhrlis is interesting. These utterances, 
bhiih bhuvah svah, represent the three worlds, in 
fact there are accounts *® that the three worlds 
arose through their formulation. But all three are 
contained in OM3. So ChUp. 2.23.3-4 prajapatir 
lokan abhyatapat / tebhyo *bhitaptebhyas trayi 
vidya samprdasravat / tam abhyatapat / tasya 
abhitaptaya etany aksarant samprasravanta bhih 
bhuvah svar iti / tiny abhyatapat / tebhyo *bhita- 
ptebhya omkarah samprasravat / tad yatha san- 
kuna ** sarvani parnani samtrnnadny evam omka- 
rena sarvd vak samtrnnd / omkdra evedam sarvam, 

The same speculation occurs in JaimUpBr. 
1.10.1-2 where it forms part of an exegesis of RV 
1.164.41-42: sa prthak salilam kdmadugha 
*laksali’® pranasamhitam caksussrotam manasa 
vydplam hrdaydgram . sahasraksaram ayuta- 
dharam . amrlam duhind varvin tmdn lokdn 
abhi viksaralili “ She, milch-cow of desires, yield- 
ing (as her milk) the elixir of immortality, build- 


“flows out” into creation (RV. 1.164.42; JaimUpBr. 
1.24.1). It is interesting to note that another etymology 


“ ” 


has been proposed just for aksara “ syllable.” asnoter va 
saro *ksaram, i.e., ag — sara > aksara (Mahabhiasya ad 
SiddhantaSlokavirttiki post 1.1.8), which Bhiskara also 
exploits for aksara “Supreme Being”: asnoti vydpnoti 
svavikdran ity aksaram (Brahmasitrabhisya 1.2.22, 
which deals with Yajiiavalkya’s Aksara, below). The 
root KASAR- is used for the “ flowing” of speech (RV. 
1.181.7; 8.46.6; 8.50.4); is in aksara “ non-flowing ” 
just this irreducible ultimate of metrical speech under- 
stood from the beginning? 

16. g., MaitrUp. 6, 3. 

‘7 We can do away with the meaning ganku “ Blatt- 
rippe”” (pw s.v. 4), based on Hemacandra, Anekdr-.. 
thasamgraha 2.17 “ pattrasirajala” (which was _ prob- 
ably also deduced from the same passage); in the 
parallel JaimUpBr. 1.10.2 we have sici for sanku: 
yathd siicyd palasdni samtrnndni syur evam etendksare- 
neme lokds samtrnnah. The idea is certainly that of 
herb-leaves stuck on a stake to dry. 

18 Oertel’s text (JAOS, 16 [1894], 49 ff.) reads kama- 
dughdaksiti, which makes no sense. Oertel renders “ she 
that milks immortality possessing individual oceans 
(?),” thereby also taking medial duhdnd in an active 
sense. I take akgiti as a corruption of taksati from 
the RV passage which it paraphrases. 


ing (?) separate lakes, composed with breath, 
possessed of sight and hearing, rich in speech, 
pervaded by mind, culminating from the heart ” 
. with a thousand syllables, ten thousand 
streams,*° flows out into all these worlds.” Inci- 
dentally such passages raise the question whether 
the popular notion of the kdmadhuk does not ulti- 
mately derive from the representation of Vac as a 
cow. ChUp. 1.3.5 in an entirely comparable con- 
text has: dugdhe ’smai vag doham yo vaco doho 
*nnavan annddo bhavati ya etany evam vidvan 
udgithiksarany updsta ud-gi-tha itt. 

That the connection between alsara “ syllable” 
and the syllable OM was first laid in Simavediec 
circles cannot be proved. But we note that this 
explicit connection remains confined in the older 
texts to the Simaveda, notably the JaimUpBr. and 
the closely related ChUp.:; implicitly the same con- 
nection is found also elsewhere, as we shall see. In 
any case, the Samavedic interest must reflect a 
sacerdotal preoccupation which was conspicuously 
articulated in the agnisfoma ritual itself. Note- 
worthy in the ChUp. is the special relation between 
OM and udgitha, which, as far as I can see, does 
not occur before. Why specially the wdgitha? The 
udgitha may begin with OM, but the prastara ends 
with it, and generally the cry O.J/! is the com- 
monest sound heard at the sacrifice, as the present 
writer, who once attended every minute of one of 
the more elaborate derivates of the agnisfoma. 
can testify. There must be a special relevance in 
the equation OM = udgitha. 

There is. At the three climaxes of the agnistoma 
ceremonial, the three soma pressings, the udgitha 
is chanted in a most curious way. In the saimans 
proper to these stages, the pavamédnastotras, the 
udgitha is chanted with aniruktagdna. This 
“chanting without actually pronouncing ” is done 
by substituting the sound O for every syllable, so 
that for example the first udgitha of the bahtspava- 
mdnastotra, which reads pdvamandyéndave abhi 


1° RV ékapadi explained as prdna-samhitam, where 
prana must be regarded as the first manifestation, the 
first creation; dvipddi as caksuh and Srotra; catuspadi 
as vde, which is of course four-footed; agtdpadi as 
manas is beyond me; ndvapadi as hrdaya, possibly on 
account of the navadvaram puram? The translation of 
hrdaydgram is uncertain. 

2° qyutadharam is obviously inspired by sahdsréksa- 
ram, which the author apparently associated with an 
aksava somehow understood as “ flow.” 
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devim tya- (RV. 9.11.1 —SV 651; 763) is ac- 
tually sounded as 


OM-02-02-0-0-0-0-03-0-0-0-0-0-01212. 


When one hears it chanted, it sounds like the 
repetition of the initial OM with which the 
udgitha begins. And that is what it must have 
been: LatSS. 7.10.20 prescribes here: Sesam udgata 
manasa tu svabhaktim omkaram tatha svaram vaca 
gayet “ the udgata must chant the remaining por- 
tion (i.e., after the prastava); his actual part, 
however, he must chant in thought, (having the 
words themselves in mind), and just the Omkara 
and also (its) vowel with the voice.” Caland *4 
quotes a prayoga which explains: omkdrendksarani 
cchadayan vaca gayet “he (the udgitai) must 
chant (the udgitha) aloud with his voice while 
concealing the actual syllables with OM.” 


This practice itself, which can be dated with the 
ChUp., must have originated from esoteric specula- 
tions about the Syllable, esp. the syllable OM, and 
the actual brahman ** of the mantra. The func- 
tion of the siman, stepchild of Vedic and ritual 
research, in the sacrifice is really most important. 
Perhaps one must have heard it chanted at a sacri- 
fice to appreciate this point. It is the fullest mani- 
festation of the sound of the mantra, the very 
generator of the power of the sacral word which 
is drawn upon at certain stages in the ceremonial. 
Just at the climaxes of the ritual the actual words 
do not even seem enough; their very principle, 
the ultimate Word is enunciated, instead of the 
manifest words that from it derive their efficacy. 

The identification of aksara with a definite sylla- 
ble, OM, marks another stage in the development 
of the term. Aksara is no longer the syllable as 
such, which derives its importance from the fact 
that it measures ritual utterances, metres, etc.,?% 


* Caland-Henri, L’Agnistoma (Paris, 1906-07), p. 180, 
§ 134, n. 38. In the Vajapeya ritual which I attended 
all three pavamanastotras were executed this way. In 
the final udgitha the O was replaced by an A, which is 
an even subtler evocation of the ultimate, inspired, if 
I am right, by the A of AU M into which OM is even- 
tually analyzed. This analysis is, however, compara- 
tively late and does not seem to start before the later 
upanisad stratum; the triad understood in OM$ is at 
first that of bhih bhuvah svah, with which the syllable 
1s so closely connected; and only when this triadic OM 
was thus established, the esoteric A UM speculations 
began. 

* The fully articulated formula. 

** As, e.g., RV. 1.164.24. 
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but a certain syllable, or rather sound, which is 
the hypostasized brahman and from which the 
Veda and hence the world originates. That just 
OM became the aksara, par excellence, allows, at 
least partially, of explanation. It is striking that 
in various passages, where this supremacy of OM 
is speculated upon, the triadic cosmological pat- 
terns that gain in importance through braéhmana 
and dranyaka are elaborated. In OM = udgitha, 
ud-gi-tha sums up in its three syllables whatever 
triads the author may care to think of. Likewise, 
in the speculations about OM bhih bhuvah svah, 
where the three vydhrtis are thought to manifest 
the three mdtras of OM3. There is little doubt 
that the pluta pronunciation of OM, which already 
in the siksopanisad of the Taittiriyas is elabo- 
rated,** further contributed to the selection by 
these esoteric phoneticians of this syllable of con- 
sent as the syllable that epitomizes the universal 
pervasiveness of the ritual word. 

As could be expected, the same development of 
aksara is found in milieux which did not neces- 
sarily connect the Syllable with OM. In TaittS. 
5.1.9.1, evidently inspired by RV. 1.164.42, it is 
both a metrical unit (as in RV. 1.164.24) and the 
source of creation: sadbhir diksayatt sad va rtava 
rtubhir evainam diksayati / saptabhir diksayati 
sapla chandimsi chandobhir visvo devasya netur 
ity anustubhottamaya juhoti / vag va anustup 
tasmat prandnam vag ultama / ekasmjad aksarad 
andptam padam tasmdd yad vaco ’naptam tam 
manusyd upa jivanti / pirnayd juhoti / pirna iva 
hi prajapatih prajapater dptyai / nytinaya juhoti / 
nytindd dhi prajdpatih praja asrjanta / prajanam 
srstyai “ he consecrates him with six (verses) : the 
seasons are six, so he consecrates with the seasons ; 
he consecrates with seven (verses) : the metres are 
seven, so he consecrates with the metres. He pours 
the oblation with the last anustubh, visvo, etc.; 
the anustubh is Word, hence Word is the best of 
the Breaths. The pada is incomplete by one sylla- 
ble; therefore men live on that which is the incom- 
plete part of the Word. He pours with the com- 
plete Word,—for Prajapati is, so to say, complete, 
— in order to have Prajapati complete. He pours 
with the incomplete Word,—for from the deficient 


* TaittUp. 1.5-6; ef. also MaitrUp. 6.3 and 6.5, which, 
as I hope to show in a forthcoming study The Maitri 
and Maitrayaniya upanisads are concerned with the 
agnyddhana and agnihotra speculations of the Mai- 
trayaniyas. 
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part of the Word did Prajaipati create the crea- 
tures,—in order to create the creatures.” 

In this brief but very pregnant piece of exegesis 
several notions are blended. There is first the 
Syllable on which all the world lives. But this 
idea is combined with another, the division of the 
Word in a higher and a lower part, the complete 
and the incomplete Word; cf. RV. 1. 164.45 where 
the incomplete part of Vac is spoken by men 
(turiyam vaco manusyd vadanti). This idea is 
of course the same as that which underlies the 
division of the Purusa (RV. 10.90.3). All these 
ideas are interrelated in the conception of the 
uttered/unuttered Vac — created/uncreated Pra- 
japati. The unuttered, uncreated and hence still 
incomplete Creator formulates and completes him- 
self in self-creation out of the unuttered Word 
which is the Syllable. 

Ilere, as in the JaimUpBr., as in fact already in 
the Rgveda, aksara “ syllable ” transcends uttered 
speech: it is the subtle, germinal principle of the 
Word, the unborn embryo which when born will be 
the Word that is creation. This is expressed in a 
later text, MundUp. 1.1.4-5 as follows: dve vidye 
vedilavye itt ha sma yad brahmavido vadanti para 


cipari ca / tatrdpara rgvedo yajurvedah sama- 
vedah siksa kalpah vydkaranam niruktam chando 
jyotisam iti/ atha para yaya tad aksaram adhi- 
gamyate “the experts in Vedic lore say that there 
are two sciences to learn, a higher and a lower one; 
the lower one consists in the three Vedas and the 


Vedaingas; the higher science is that through 
which the aksara is learnt.” Ib. 7% continues: 
tathaksarat sambhavatiha visvam “ from the aksara 
all in this world originates,” and, ib. 1.2.13, tasmat 
sa vidvdn ... yendksaram purusam veda satyam 
provaca tim tattvato brahmavidyam “ he who pos- 
sessed the science taught the other that which is 
truly the brahman-science, so that he would know 
the aksara, the purusa, the satya.” The knowledge 
of the aksara, or the brahmavidya ‘ proper’ 
(tattvatah), evidently concerns the esoteric conno- 
tations of the Syllable, which is the hypostasized, 
the higher brahman, in contrast to the lower 
brahman “ Vedie lore.” Similarly MandUp. 1 
Om ity elad aksaram idam sarvam / tasyopavya- 
khyinam—bhitam bhavad bhavisyad iti sarvam 
omkdra eva / yac canyat trikdlatitam tad apy 
omkara eva / sarvam hy etad brahmadyam atma 
brahma so yam dtma catuspat “all this is the 
syllable OM. The explanation of this: OM is 
everything, in past, present and future; OM is also 
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that which is beyond the three times. For this 
brahman is indeed all; brahman is this dtman, and 
this dtman consists of four quarters.” *° Here we 
meet the same equation aksara OM = brahman 
= atman, but aksara/brahman include the lower 
science of the lower creation. 

In the last quotations we have passed the line 
beyond which all translators derive the word 
aksara, not from the old “syllable” of immedi- 
ately preceding texts, but from another aksara-, 
mfn. “imperishable.” But is there really any 
valid reason to assume that the aksara of the later 
upanisads, Moksadharma literature and the Bhaga- 
vadgita is genetically a different concept from 
“syllable as the ultimate measure of ritually 
potent speech— source of creation — unuttered 
transcendent principle of speech—OM as the 
subtle germ of the Veda—syllable as the womb and 
embryo of the brdhman,” which we have met so 
far? This is not to quibble about translations (in 
fact, we ought to leave aksara at one stage untrans- 
lated because it has become a kind of proper 
name), for evidently aksara no longer means just 
“syllable.” But neither does it mean just “im- 
perishable ” ; it is not synonymous with descriptive 
words like aksayya, nitya, dhruva, and the like, for 
in later texts aksara still carries along the con- 
notations and associations that went with aksara 
“ syllable.” 


Before we enlarge on the interesting implica- 
tions of the usage of aksara in the metrical upani- 
sads, we have to deal with Yajnavalkya’s well- 
known discourse ** on aksara, which is the first 
occurrence of the so-called “new” aksara, “ Im- 
perishable Being.” The famous adhvaryu is ques- 
tioned by his wife Gargi about the first principles 
of the cosmos: What is the frame on which are 
woven that which is above heaven, that which is 
below the earth, and that which is in between? 
(The formulation itself is quite interesting: there 
is an attempt to sum up a vaster universe than the 
old universe of the three worlds, but even this 
vaster universe can only be viewed from the triadic 
pattern set by those three worlds.) Yajiiavalkya’s 
reply is: @kdsa: ether, region of the sun, medium 
of the word, is from of old a very high and there- 
fore a very original entity. But Gargi insists: on 
what is a@kasa woven? In another, less digested, 
version ** Yajiivalkya tells her to hold her tongue: 


2° That is to say, the COMPLETE Aitman. 
26 BAUp. 3.8. 27 BAUp. 3.6. 
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“Don’t ask too much, Gargi, lest your head fly 
apart!” But here the adhvaryu goes on: akdsa 
is woven on aksara. The statement lacks surprise 
after the JaimUpBr. speculations about the pri- 
macy of aksara side by side with the primacy of 
akasa which is vac, or even after the RV. passages 
where aksdra was closely associated with the para- 
mam vyoma. Yajiiavalkya’s important contribu- 
tion here is that aksara is described as a completely 
transcendent entity; and the tendency which we 
followed through the Syllable’s equivalencies with 
0M and its narrow connections with the unformu- 
lated, uncreated, still incomplete creator, has now 
reached its climax: tad aksaram Gargi brahmanda 
abhivadanty asthiilam ananv ahrasvam alohitam 
asneham acchayam atamo ’vayv anakasam asangam 
arasam agandham acaksuskam asrotram avdg 
amano *tejaskam aprdnam amukham amatram 
anantarabahyam na tad asnati kimcana na tad 
asnati kascana. Still, however rarified ** this 


aksara, this completely transcendent entity has 
now become, the old associations of the Syllable 
cannot help persisting: at the behest of the Aksara 
exists the true order of the world: sun and moon, 
heaven and earth, year and its divisions, eastward 


and westward rivers behave as they should; and 
this cosmic order is, as indeed we would expect 
from the celebrated adhvaryu whose name per- 
petuates his brilliance at sacrifices, firmly based 
in the ritual order: “ at *® the behest of this Aksara, 
0 Gargi, people praise the generous (so praise) 
the gods the (generous) yajamina and so do the 
deceased ancestors who depend on the oblation.”’ 
And again he echoes the Rgvedic poet (“ what use 
are the hymns if one does not know the syllable ?) 
in the immediate sequel : *° “if one does not know 
this Aksara, then one’s oblations, sacrifices and 
austerities for many thousands of years in this 
world will come to an end; and when one departs 
from this world without knowing the Aksara, one 
is miserable.” 

Though it be true that Yajiiavalkya’s Aksara is 


**In PrasnUp. 4.9 the vijidndtman that is the 
CREATED Aksara is described as the positive counterpart 
of this negative uncreated Aksara. 

*“etasya vad akgsarasya prasdsane Géargi dadato 
manusyadh prasamsanti yajamdnam devd darvim pitaro 
“nodyattah. 

ei yo vd etad aksaram Gargy aviditvasmiml loke juhoti 
yajati tapas tapyata bahini varsasahasrani antavad eva- 
sya tad bhavati yo vd etad aksaram Gargy aviditvasmal 
lokét praiti sa krpanah. 
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highly abstract (but this qualification is objec- 
tionable), in fact more so than in many occur- 
rences in the chronologically later metrical upani- 
sads, we have no reason to assume that this aksara 
is genetically different from aksara “ syllable, etc.” 
The predominantly transcendental connotations 
are the last phase of a tendency that we see start 
long before, when the term still clearly reveals its 
original meaning. Increasingly, aksara loses its 
more ancient functions as “ syllable” but retains 
the connotations “ first and fundamental principle 
of the cosmic order,” which it acquired by meaning 
** syllable.” 

When we now turn to the later vicissitudes of 
the word, we must keep in mind that, however 
absolute some statements may sound about the 
primacy and supremacy of Word and Syllable— 
whether vac, aksara, brahman, ahamkara—, in the 
background hovers the one who spoke it. In the 
older upanizads there is a persistent effort to do 
away with this dualism, which continues, or re- 
peats in other terms, that of the male and female 
progenitors of the mythopoeic age. . But this may 
be more appearance than reality; for, though in 
the supremes of the upanisads the “ male ” Fire as 
against the “female” Word are completely 
blended, yet the one entity thus obtained retains 
dual features. Vic, as Prajapati’s partner, may 
do entirely without him in appearance, but Vac’s 
most significant expressions, aksara and brahman, 
effortlessly take on “male” or “ personal” func- 
tions. This rudimentary dualism becomes vir- 
tually indistinguishable from another dualism : the 
self-creating creator is represented in different 
phases, that of the still UNcREATED, unmanifested 
creator, and that of the crEATED creator. The 
created creator, purusa, aiman, etc., then assumes 
the functions which we describe as “male.” Yet, 
since this self-creation is often a self-formulation, 
the relation may be inverted and the second phase 
is then the “female.” We do well to keep these 
two dualistic patterns distinct, for through them 
we can in part account for the bewildering variety 
of conceptions about the Supreme which the older 
and later upanisads evidence. 

It is in this complex pattern that we find terms 
like aksara and brahman used in the later upani- 
sads, which reflect the opinions of a greater variety 
of thinkers and schools than the older, more brah- 
manistic ones. We find that key-terms have lost 
many of their sacerdotal relevancies and exist on 
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as names of high-ranking principles, whose posi- 
tion in creation hierarchies was not fixed. If in 
one text we find aksara and brahman described as 
a transcendent supreme being divorced from crea- 
tion, and in another as almost female sources of 
creation ,or even as the lower (i. e., actual) creation 
itself, we do not have shifts in the meaning of the 
terms so used, but a varying treatment of the prob- 
lem of creation. A term does not ‘mean’ prakrli 
here and inactive male person there, but the term 
is used as a name for a creative agent or agency 
who or which may be divided in different stages, 
phases or aspects, to anyone of which the name, 
from among a wide selection of names, may get 
attached. Anyone of the associations that went 
with the originally more comprehensive, less 
analytically distinguished conception, may emerge 
as a henceforth fixed principle and the name of a 
more comprehensive entity out of that more com- 
prehensive complex may continue as the name of a 
more specialized principle. 

Aksara illustrates neatly all these possibilities. 
Take for example the special use of aksara with 
purusa which will end with the noun becoming 
an adjective to purusa, parallelled by brahman 


becoming Brahma. The association of Syllable and 


Person starts long before. We saw our term, un- 
mistakably “ syllable,” figure in a creation context 
with Prajipati who created the creatures from the 
incomplete Word, the unuttered Syllable. In 
JaimUpBr. 1.43 aksara is identified with the 
purusa, for “etymologic ” reasons first with the 
person in the eye, who is then equated with Praja- 
pati: (8-10) katamat tad aksaram iti / yat ksaran 
naksiyatett / katamat tat ksaran naksiyatett / 
indra ut / katamas sa indra iti / yo ’ksan ramata 
itt / katamas sa yo ’ksan ramata itt tyam devatelt 
/ so’yam caksust purusa esa indra esa prajapatih / 
sa samah prthivyd sama dkasena samo diva sarvena 
bhiitena / esa paro divo dipyate / esa evedam 
sarvam ity upasttavyah. 

This equation of aksara and purusa is also im- 
plicit in ChUp. 8.3.5; here satyam is syllabicized 
as sat-li-yam to support a triadic inventory of the 
cosmos entirely comparable to that of ud-gi-tha in 
ChUp. 1, which is aksara. To the three syllables 
correspond bhiih bhuvah svah, which are not only 
the universe, but the “ spoken ” universe ; in other 
words, the three vydhrlis stand to the creator as 
the creation stands to aksara. This SPOKEN uni- 
verse or creation is equal to the CREATED creator, 
the purusa, whose highest phase is represented 
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cosmically in the sun, microcosmically in the eye. 
Not only are the connections between the vydhrtis 
and OM very close—the complete formula has 0M 
either preceding or following—, OM being their 
source and subtle container, but also are the paral- 
lel relations of OM—vydhrtis and purusa—crea- 
tion (as is already implicit in 8.3.5), really the 
same relation: purusa—udgitha (ChUp. 1.6.6-8) 
or OM—udgitha (ChUp. 1.1). 

The same is stated in the old MaitrUp. 6.3 dve 
vava brahmano ripe mirlam camirtam ca / atha 
yan mirlam tad asatyam / yad amirtam tat 
satyam tad brahma taj jyotth / yaj jyotth sa 
ddityah / sa va esa om iti / etad dtmabhavat / sa 
tredhatménam vyaguruta / om iti tisro matrah / 
etabhih sarvam idam oltam protam caivasminn iti. 
In Yajiiavalkya’s account, which the last line 
recalls, this same aksara, at whose behest (prasi- 
sana) the cosmic order is maintained, has similar 
personal features in spite of its thorough-going 
depersonalization. The personalization of aksara 
continues and seems to increase in popularity, just 
as the personalization of bréhman as Brahma.” 
This process was assisted by the more ancient con- 
nections between Word and Fire, which are inter- 
dependent in their cosmic significance ; the ritual 
fire is more consciously identified with the sun 
(and, on the adhydtma level, with the digestive 
fire, the prana and the eye) and this identification 
is enacted ritually in agnicayana and agnyd- 
dhana.** But already in RV. 3.55.1 the Great 
Syllable is born in the footstep of the cow at the 
first appearance of DAWN. 

The solar purusa, the one beyond the sky, who in 
JaimUpBr. and ChUp. is equated with the akgsara, 
OM, is also the creator; and inasmuch as the 
creator himself is a person, OM is diman and 
purusa. All these notions are present in such lines 
as PragnUp. 5.5 yah punar elam trimatrenom tly 
elenaivaksarena param purusam abhidhyayita sa 
tejasi sirye sampannah.* This aksara, OM, is 
equated with brahman (5.1) etad vai satyakama 
param caparam ca brahma yad omkarah / tasmad 
vidvdn elenaivayatanenaikataram anveti, and from 
5.7 we learn that this syllable, OM, gives access to 


210n the relation of Brahma to brdhman from 4 


different viewpoint, see Gonda, o. c., 62 ff. 
*2 must refer the reader to the study announced in 
note 24. 
83“ He who will represent the supreme person with 
this triadie syllable OM will find perfection in tejas, m 
the sun.” 
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the highest world: rgbhir etam yajurbhir anta- 
riksam sdmabhir yat tat kavayo vedayante / tam 
omkarenatvayatanendnveti vidvan yat tac chantam 
ajaram amrtam abhayam param ceti. The world 
to which the knowledge of the Saimaveda gives 
access is certainly the heaven, from among the 
three worlds summed up in the person of the 
ereated creator, earth, atmosphere, heaven. The 
knowledge of all three Vedas together is the 
aparam brahma, the lower Word as in MundUp. 
1.1.4-5; whereas the transcendent Veda, the aksara 
or higher brahman, leads one to the very highest 
point, the beginning and therefore the end. Aksara 
and Brahman are two names of the same supreme: 
KathUp. 2.16 etad dhy evaksaram brahmaitad dhy 
evaksaram param / etad dhy evaksaram jiatva yo 
yad icchati tasya tat. 

In texts like the PrasnUp., where aksara is a 
neuter noun in all other occurrences, there is no 
reason to treat it as an adjective in 4.9, however 
deceptive the context: esa hi drastdé spasta srota 
ghrata rasaytta manta boddha karta v 


“this purusa who is. . 

upon the supreme, the aksara, the dtman.” Cf. 4.10 
vijhandtma saha devais ca sarvath prand bhitan 
sampratisthantt yatra / tad aksaram vedayate yas 
lu somya sa sarvajnah sarvam dviveseli, where 
aksaram, n., is equated with, but not adjectival to, 
the omniscient, all-pervading adtman. 

But, as we pointed out, aksara may continue as 
some kind of “female” ** principle of creation, 
subordinated to an aloof person. So MundUp. 2.1. 
1-3 reads tathdksarad vividhih somya bhavah 
prajayante tatra caivdpiyanti / divyo hy amirtah 
purusah . . . aksaradt paratah parah / etasmaj 
jayate prano manah sarvendriydni ca, where this 
person is indeed higher than Aksara, and is the 
para because he is before and beyond creation. 
But how mobile these hierarchies still are is shown 
by ib. 2.2.2-3 tad arcimad yad anubhyo ’nu ca 
yasmin loka nihita lokinas ca / tad etad alksaram 
brahma sa pranas tad u van manah / tad etat 
satyam tad amrtam tad veddhavyam somya viddhi 
... lad eviksaram somya viddhi. 

Just as there is a higher and a lower brahman, 


“The vijidndtman is the created purusa, which re- 
lates to the uncreated Aksara as the vijndnamaya adtman 
of TaittUp. 2 to the dnandamaya dtman, the buddhi of 
the old Simkhya to the puruga, ete., ete. 

*For brahman, cf. such usages as brahmayoni, 
SvetUp. 5.6; MundUp. 3.1.3; BhG. 14.3-4. 
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so we find a higher and a lower aksara. SvetUp. 
1.7 udgitam etat paramam tu brahma tasmims 
trayam supratisthaksaram ca / atrantaram brahma- 
vido viditva lind brahmani tatpard yonimuktah 
“this is explained to be the supreme brahman: in 
it are the triad and their firm basis, the Aksara. .” 
This Aksara is the higher one, on which the triad, 
e. g. bhiir bhuvah svah, or a successor triad like the 
gunas *° is based. The lower aksara is the ksaram 
which is related to the aksaram as vyaktam is to 
avyaktam (SvetUp. 1.8; 1.10). This avyakta is 
not yet entirely the primordial matter of Samkhya, 
but still rather the creator’s state before creation, 
just as aksara was the unuttered Word from which 
Prajapati created the creatures. And just as 
Brahman may comprise both its higher and lower 
phases, so occasionally Aksara: BhG. 11.18 tvam 
aksaram paramam veditavyam “thou art to be 
known as the Aksara, the supreme,” is followed in 
11.37 by tvam aksaram sad asat tatparam yat: 
“thou art the Aksara: the reified, the unreified 
and that which lies beyond them,” which recalls 
BAUp. 2.3. where the lower riipa: of brahman is 
sat “ reified,” almost “ solidified,” the higher form 
asat “ unreified,” beyond which is yet another 
stage, the satyasya satyam,** the Purusa. But the 
author, or one of the authors, of the Gita still 
remembers the Vedic and sacerdotal significance of 
the name. After having declared that he is su- 
preme, as the Saimaveda is supreme among the 
Vedas (10.22), Krsna says girém asmy ekam 
aksaram “I am supreme, as the One Syllable is 
supreme among words.” *® In 3.15 Aksara is a 
higher principle than Brahman: karma brahmod- 
bhavam viddhi brahmaksarasamudbhavam / tasmat 
sarvagatam brahma nityam yajie pratisthitam 
“ritual action derives from the brahman, and the 
brahman from the aksara; therefore the all-pervad- 
ing brahman is based eternally upon ritual wor- 
ship.” Edgerton ** notes here that this “ brahman 
clearly equals prakrti”; but the whole passage 
(3.9-15) is devoted to ritual, and brahman in this 
context can scarcely be anything but the old brah- 
man “ Vedas and Vedangas,” higher than which 
is the “science that is brahman-science proper,” 


*°Cf. my remarks in “Studies in Samkhya III; 
Sattva,” JAOS, 77 (1957), 88 ff. 

877 refer to my observations in “ Vacirambhanam 
reconsidered,” JJJ, 2 (1958), 4. 

88 And gir is esp. the solemn utterance. 

8° Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavad-Gita (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1946), ad loc. 
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the aksara (MundUp. 1.2.13.). But ultimately 
Edgerton is right again in that this brahman is a 
lower brahman, the actually manifested brahman, 
which indeed corresponds with the manifest 
creation. 

Gradually we see that Aksara, and so, it would 
seem, Brahman, too, are so exclusively viewed 
under the aspect of their creativeness, their power 
to bring things about, even creation as a whole, 
that original functions of “syllable.” “ritually 
effective utterance,” of which functions this 
creativeness was the most important aspect, them- 
selves become obsolescent. Thus the ‘ evolution ’ 
of the functions in which the terms are used is 
really the evolution of the creation doctrines with 
which they were linked up inseparably. Several 
terms are levelled, purusa, dtman, aksara, brah- 
man, avyakta, sativa, etc.; as supreme creative 
principles, as names of the “ first cause,” they may 
be regarded either as the “uncaused cause, un- 
created creator,” i. e., the original being before and 
aloof from creation, or as the “ creating and created 
creator.” In these functions they may be opposed 
to any other term, but also to themselves: higher 
and lower brahman, avyakta and vyakta, aksara 
and ksara, diman and purusa, purusa and kse- 
lrajna, ete.*° 


ste A 
* * 


When we now survey the career of aksara, per- 
haps the most striking fact about it is that between 
the meanings “ syllable” and “name of the first 
cause ” there is much less of a gap than we, with 
our conceptions, would be inclined to think. In 
“ syllable OM ” it even exists on in the meaning of 
“syllable” long after it has come to name the 
absolute. When we try hereunder to describe suc- 
cesive stages in the development of the uses of the 
term, we must keep in mind that we are not talk- 
ing about a semantic development of a certain 
word, but are concerned with the evolution of the 
concept “ first cause, source of creation,” one of 
whose names was aksara. 

Originally aksara meant “ syllable.” This sylla- 
ble was not a grammatical artifice of analysis, but 
a very concrete tool for priest-poets who measured 
their metrical utterances by syllables. From the 
beginning we are concerned with aksara as syllable 
of metrically arranged words in an _ utterance 


*° And this duality is most concisely stated in the 
ddega of the Name Satyam, which is sat, the lower, and 
tyad, the higher. 


which is believed to possess an inherent efficacy 
for these purposes to which it is applied under— 
the proper ritual conditions. As the measure of 
such an utterance, the syllable not only has its 
full share of the power attributed to the utterance, 
but inasmuch as it rules the complete metrical 
shape of the utterance and is therefore prior to it, 
and inasmuch as it is the first and smallest pro- 
nounceable unit of speech, it is the true repository 
of all the power of the formula. This power is 
tremendous. The ritually spoken Word is the 
foundation of the cosmic order which is repre- 
sented and reproduced in the sacrificial area. Any- 
thing can be effected with it, for all that has name 
falls within its realm. This total ritual efficacy is 
contained in the syllable ; hence the syllable is the 
prime expression of the Word on which all the 
world lives. Not only is the syllable the smallest 
pronounceable unit to which all formulae can be 
reduced, it is necessarily the very first imaginable 
one, it is the absolutely original manifestation of 
Word at the dawn of creation. But for the for- 
mula to be effective, it must be spoken over and 
with the ritual fire. This necessary concomitance 
is always given, and it is given from the start. 
Since the name is a feature of the thing it names, 
to name the feature is to create the thing, that is 
under the proper ritual conditions. So the syllable 
is not only the embryo, it is the woms of creation. 
The universe as a whole has been called into being 
by a creator; the syllable, the yet unuttered, the 
yet unborn Word, is the “nothing” from which 
the formulated was called to be. As the hypostasis 
of Word, and of all that can be effected by Word, 
this Syllable (if we still care to render it so), was 
itself given a name: it was identified with a par- 
ticular syllable, OM, which, apparently meaning- 
less—a mere affirmative interjection—manifests 
its extraordinary power in the recitations it intro- 
duces, nay propucEes. As womb of the world—the 
fire being its begetter, husband and offspring,—it 
might be supposed to create by itself, to be really 
identical with the creator who is the fire, the solar 
purusa. For not only is the creator a creator solely 
by virtue of his Word, he, the unuttered, un- 
formed, incomplete, is made complete, is made 
IIIMSELF, by the Word. When thereupon the 
original unuttered creator—the three feet of Vac, 
the three quarters of the purusa—is considered the 
true beginning, the ultimate behind and beyond 
creation, then aksara may either be this original 
state itself, or the actual manifestation of creation. 
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So invariable, finally, is in certain circles the con- 
comitance of creator/purusa/diman with aksara 
felt to be, that their continuous juxtaposition with 
aksaram, n., (which in all cases—inevitably singu- 
lar cases—except the first has the same endings), 
leads to its adopting masculine gender, a change 
materially assisted by the possible and later on 
increasingly exploited meaning of “ imperishable,” 
so that it becomes descriptive of the purusa or 
atman. 

We have repeatedly rejected the translation 
“imperishable.” This was not because that would 
he wrong—in fact it is right and at a certain stage 
it is no longer justified to render it “ syllable ”—, 
but because that might imply that the imperishable 
aksara, from Yajiiavalkya onward, is genetically 
a different term. Now that it has become clear 
that it cannot be a different term, that it does 
indeed continue the ancient Syllable, we must add 
immediately that the possibility of deriving aksara 
from KSAR and privative a- “ unflowing. constant. 
imperishable ” probably saved the term as a name 
for the first cause from oblivion. When the term 
is taken up in philosophizing circles that were 
apparently no longer close to the ancient ritual and 
started their speculations from teachings no longer 
strictly confined to officiating priesthood, the con- 
notations of syllable are not yet quite obsolete but 
begin to be replaced by that of “ imperishable.” 

Is it possible to maintain a parallel development 
in the functions of the term brahman? From 
the beginning aksara and brahman have strikingly 
parallel careers, at every stage meeting each other 
in comparable functions, so that for brahman, too 
there seems reason to conclude that it really as a 
word for “ritually effective utterance” rose to 
name the first cause. In other words, whatever 
the original meaning of the term, its average 
Rgvedic meaning on which Gonda, Renou and 
Thieme alike agree, was the decisive factor in its 
evolution. But—and here Gonda’s researches 
prove of very great importance—other connota- 
tions, now not of the concept, but of the word 
itself, must have contributed significantly to its 


chances of survival. After Gonda’s massive array 
of material it seems certain that these connotations 
came from the root BRH- and its derivatives. For 
the development of the functions attributed to the 
term brahman it is not essential that brahman be 
a derivate of this root; the highly relevant point 
is that from early times onward its users THOUGHT 
it was. If brahman is indeed from BRH-, it may 
still be its specialized usage of “ ritually powerful 
and effective priestly utterance” which led the 
way to “first cause.” If brahman was only mis- 
takenly connected with BRH- by its users, these as- 
sociations helped it on its way and kept it there. 
Much less than one would gather from Thieme’s 
review is Gonda concerned with the etymology of 
the word for its own sake; his important contribu- 
tion is in the phenomenology of the concept, and 
he has shown overwhelmingly in how rich a variety 
of ways the power of brahman was believed to be 
active and how persistently this power draws upon 
the capacities conveyed by BRH-. Whether one be- 
lieves with Gonda that the specific powers conveyed 
by this root and its derivates were at the basis of 
the vocal power expression which brahman denotes 
in the older texts, or that brahman as the ritually 
prepared and pronounced utterance became the 
vehicle of powers connoted by terms not necessarily 
etymologically related to the word, the merit of 
his contribution stands unaffected: that brahman 
in its functions was so close to the meanings 
expressed by the root prH- that even if etymologi- 
cal relationship is untenable (which remains to be 
seen), one may now safely say that these very close 
associations contributed significantly to just brah- 
man’s rise to supremacy. We have seen that the 
same holds for aksara: when the more ancient 
speculations about the power of formulation gave 
way to more advanced classification attempts which 
continued to operate with the terms that previous 
thought had produced for first and universal 
principles, the old term for syllable survives by 
virtue of what are evidently secondary connota- 
tions. 
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THE TIBETAN AND MONGOLIAN cultures as now 
known to us are similar in many respects. In 
general these similarities may be attributed either 
to: 1) the common behavior patterns and culture 
traits arising from a nomadic way if life which is 
important in both cultures, or to 2) the cultural 
borrowings which accompanied the transmission of 
Buddhism following the first contact between the 
two peoples of which there is any record at the 
beginning of the Mongol dynasty. Prior to that 
time they were geographically far apart and sepa- 
rated by other ethnic and political groups. Thus 
the coincidence among both Tibetans and Mongols 
of any culture traits which would point toward 
early pre-Buddhist links between the two peoples 
is of special interest. 

Thirteen, as a symbolic number of cosmic-his- 
torical and religious significance, constitutes one 
such signpost. Thirteen does not appear as a 
special number of symbolic significance in any of 
the numerologies of any of the great world re- 
ligions. It does not show in any of the compli- 
vated Judeo-Christian numerology except in late 
Rabbinical regulations and a comparatively late 
emergence, for generally recognized reasons, as an 
omen of bad luck in Christian cultures. Nor does 
it appear in the extremely complicated numerology 
of Buddhism or of its parent Hinduism. It does 
show up unexpectedly in Maya astronomical calcu- 
lations as a key number. 

In Tibetan cosmology, history and religion— 
particularly Bon or pre-Buddhist—the number 
thirteen appears with great frequency. The early 
kings of Tibet, one after another, began to reign 
at the age of thirteen, or else reigned for thirteen 
years. In very early historical times Tibet was 
divided into thirteen districts. In the time of 
Kublai Khan the land was re-divided, but again 
into thirteen units, and thirteen fortresses were 
built to dominate the land. 

In the mythology which precedes history, thir- 
teen appears as a key number of mystical signifi- 
cance. According to the Chronicles of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama, one of the mythological kings of 


Tibet practiced asceticism thirteen months, fol- 
lowing celestial guidance, prayed on the sacred 
mountain on the thirteenth day of the first moon, 
married a daughter of Brahma, and had a son who 
prophesied what the thirteenth generation of his 
line would do for Tibet in resisting the Chinese.’ 
Heaven is described as consisting of thirteen 
layers and the Bon teacher who systematized Bon 
doctrine became spirit-possessed at the age of 
thirteen and, for thirteen years, while he learned 
wisdom, he was captive of that spirit.* Thirteen 
celestial courtesans are listed with names descrip- 
tive of their graces.* Thirteen is a critical number 
in measuring periods of meditation—days, months, 
or years—or for the accomplishment of specific 
religious or political tasks. The time for a jour- 
ney from India, source land of religion, to Tibet 
is stated symbolically to be thirteen months 
“which were cut in half by the stroke of the 
winged feet of Vairocana.” * 

The epic of Gesar furnishes much insight into 
the pre-history of Tibet. Some Tibetan opinion 
places the real life time of Gesar in the reign of 
1Ha THo THo Ri in the fifth century, which is two 
centuries prior to the official introduction of Bud- 
dhism into Tibet.2 The epic was transmitted 
orally for many generations as the stock in trade 
of professional minstrels, and, although it acquired 
a patina of pious Buddhist interpolations and 
interpretations which may be readily recognized, 
the original conditions of pre-Buddhist Tibetan 
society, its mores, beliefs and practices, are mir- 
rored with great fidelity in these exploits of a 
culture hero. 

In the prologue to the epic, by a great convoca- 


21Giuseppe Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolis (Rome, 
1949), pp. 632-639. ; 

2? Helmut Hoffmann, Quellen zur Geschichte der tibet- 
ischen Bon-Religion (Wiesbaden, 1950), p. 211. 

Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan-English Dictionary 
(Caleutta, 1903), p. 691. 


‘Gustave-Charles Toussaint, Le Dict de Padma 


(Paris, 1933), p. 323. 
5 Sir Charles Bell, The Religion of Tibet (London, 
1931), pp. 12-14. 
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tion of gods and men, the stage is set for all that 
follows. The number thirteen dominates every 
aspect of the gathering. It begins on the thirteenth 
of the month, thirteen houses of purification are 
built, thirteen great flags of happiness are dis- 
played, thirteen sites for invoking blessing are 
designated, thirteen Bon temples are built, thirteen 
special prayers are offered, thirteen dances are 
performed, thirteen songs sung, and thirteen 
special dishes—the sweet at the beginning—are 
prepared for the feast. The participants are num- 
bered in categories of thirteen. There are thirteen 
father-uncles, thirteen mother-aunts, thirteen Bla 
Ma (superior ones) of Gling, and the thirteen 
protector gods of the land, variously called gN Yan 
(argali gods), mGul 1Ha (gods of the hunt, or 
throat gods) or dGra 1Ha (enemy gods), are the 
ones invoked. The hero is given ninety-nine ar- 
rows of which thirteen being Wer Ma (furious 
ones) understand human speech. His mount 
possesses thirteen occult powers to distinguish him 
from all other horses and in a proposed trick trade 
deal, whereby the hero levies tribute on the Chi- 
nese traders, the price he asks for the horse is 
stated in units of thirteen—thirteen bolts of silk, 
thirteen shoes of silver and thirteen pieces of gold. 
teference is finally made to the thirteen “ dear 
children of Gling who are like the thirteen valley 
mouth fords, the foundations of the world, pray 
they be not destroyed.” ® 
Other Tibetan Bon Po sources give two lists of 
an important grouping of thirteen dGra ]Ha 
(enemy gods) whose collective function is the pro- 
tection of individuals and families; ensuring 
health, wealth, natural increase, enjoyment of 
abundance, and material success, not omitting such 
matters as aid in robbing and raiding expeditions. 
Their names, characteristics and functions as 
shown in the lists established the fact that they 
are the protector gods of a pre-Buddhist Tibetan 
religious system and way of life. Despite some 
variations in details given it is quite evident that 
the two lists refer to the same group, and for the 
purposes of this paper it is sufficient to give the 
more concise version. This has the additional 
advantage of showing functional names: 
1. PHrag I1Ha (shoulder god) an armed man 


riding on a KHyung (eagle). He acts as the per- 
petual guardian of each person. 


*R. A. Stein, L’epopee Tibetaine de Gesar (Paris, 
1956), pp. 23, 24, 30, 95, 104, 113, 120, 135. 
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2. Ma LHa (mother goddess) adorned with 
jewels. She guards the family and causes its in- 
crease. 

3. THab ]Ha (hearth god). He holds a “ lake of 
melted butter.” He increases riches. 

4. KHyim 1]Ha (house god). He sits on a white 
ox and is able to bring well-being and happiness 
to the household. 

5. rNam THos Sras (Vaisravana). 
white lion and collects gold and silver. 

6. Nor lHa (wealth god) dwells on a lotus and 
accumulates jewels. 

7. THSong ]lHa (trade god) is white in the shape 
of a young elephant and ensures great profits. 

8. mGron lHa (feast god) is white and has 
auspicious influence at feasts. 

9. Lam lHa (road god) rides a tiger and rescues 
travellers from ledges and dangerous waters. 

10. Jag 1Ha (robber god) armed man in the 
prime of life who destroys the wealth of enemies. 

11. dGra lHa (enemy god) is red, carries a 
hatchet and subdues all enemies. 

12. Zas 1Ha (food god) is red in color and 
turns food to medicines. 

13. Srog lHa (life god) is white, carries the flask 
of life and preserves the life force.” 7 


He rides a 


A number of the gods in this list are the leaders 
or representatives of other congeries of spirit be- 
ings, and this grouping of thirteen would seem to 
be an effort to include within a fixed number, of 
ancient significance, the original important gods 
of Tibet. Thus they agree in number with the 
gods of the Gesar epic and with another reference 
from a Tibetan source which states that Te Se 
Gangs (Mt. Kailas) is the seat of the pre-Bud- 
dhist pantheon, inhabited by the mGur ]Ha (hunt- 
ing or throat gods) also called gNYan Po mGur 
1Ha bCu gSum (argali ram hunting gods thir- 
teen).5 These early gods in this exact number are 
indicated in the Tibetan account, from very early 
sources, of the sacrifices made in the burial rites of 
Tibetan kings, where it is stated that the animals 
sacrificed were cut into “twelve portions plus the 
head thirteen—no more and no less.” * This could 
well be to ensure that none of the original pro- 
tector gods of the land should feel slighted. 


There is less material concerning the incidence 
of thirteen as a number of symbolic significance in 
the culture of the Mongols, but sufficient to estab- 


7René de Nebesky-Wéjkowitz, Oracles and Demons 
of Tibet (London-Hague, 1956), pp. 330-334. 

8 Ibid., pp. 223-224. m@ur is an alternate spelling of 
mGul. 

® Marcelle Lalou, “ Rituelles Bon Po des Funerailles 
Royales,” JA, 240 (1952), 3. 
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lish a basis for comparison. It has been remarked 
by travellers that the Mongols consider thirteen a 
lucky number. The Buriats recognize a grouping 
of thirteen Ada (malignant sprites) called in Ti- 
betan gDon (disease causing demons).’%° Also 
among the Buriats who live in the Lake Baikal 
region and are farthest from the Tibetans and, of 
all the Mongols, the least influenced by lamaism, 
there has been preserved the record of shaman 
ritual that features thirteen as an important sym- 
bolic number. In a Buriat book “ The History of 
The Origin of the Eleven Fathers of the Qori” 
by Vandang Yumsunov (1875), translated by Dr. 
N. Poppe into Russian, one chapter is a description 
of Buriat shamanism."* In this chapter, most 
recently translated into English by Jorma Par- 
tanen under the title, “ A Description of Buriat 
Shamanism,” one of the first invocations is to “ the 
thirteen terrible thunderer tegris.”1* In the con- 
text it would seem that these fegri are gods, but 
the word ¢tegri or tengri has an older and more 
fundamental meaning of heaven and so the phrase 
could mean “the thirteen terrible thunderer 
heavens.” 

Then follows an invocation to the thirteen 
princes of the north who are described in the 
following terms: 

As for the 13 princes, mention must be made of the 
Dweller on the mountain of Alquon Island in Lake Baikal 
and of those heavenly sons who dwell on the northern 
and southern side of that lake, on its rocks and promon- 
tories, and in the rivers. They are, if called by their 
names, as follows: 

(1) Their leader, Khan Qormusda tegri’s son, 
the Prince of Splendor. 

(2) She who becomes the protectress of woman- 
kind, the dame of the Prince of Splendor. 

(3) The protector of their residence, the Fence 
builder Master Khan, the wrestler Prince. 

(4) He who instructs living beings how to obtain 
the Shaman’s faculties, the Khan with the strong 
yellow bow, the shaman prince. 

(5) He who transforms himself into the shape 
of the royal eagle, the Khan Bird Prince. 

(6) He who dwells on the smooth black rock of 
the Olqon Mountains, the protector from the danger 
of death, the bull-headed Fox Cub, Prince devil. 


(7) He who guards the subjects of the Khan of 
this world from being mixed up with those of Erlik 








1° Nebesky-Wojkowitz, op. cit., p. 529. 

142N. N. Poppe, “Letopisi Khorinski’kh Buriat 
Khroniki Tugultur Toboeva i Vandana Yumsanova,” 
Tr I V,9 (1935), 91-115. 

12 Jorma Partanen, A Description of Buriat Shaman- 
ism (Helsinki, 1941), p. 8. 


Khan, the brandisher of a fire red sword, the fair 
formidable Prince of the yellow star (either Venus 
or Mars). 

(8) The master of the Transbaikal region, the 
dweller on the Barqan mountain, the prince with 
the white cheeks. 

(9) The master of the shamans living things, the 
supreme shaman lineage Prince. 

(10) The master of the peerless Angara, the 
Prince with the white mouth. 

(11) The master of the Erkeu (river), the Khan 
Chief Justice Prince. 

(12) The master of fine pastures, the Wise White 


Prince. 
(13) The master of Baikal, the Bull Prince who 
lives on the high Mongdarga mountain. 


In a later stage of the ceremony the people trace 
in red, pictures of men and women and say “ The 
thirteen Princes of the North with their dames 
and their children have we made.” Still later in 
the ceremony after killing and cooking a sheep or 
goat the “ people will shamanize saying, ‘ We paid 
them homage: those (that we have made) are the 
huntsmen of the thirteen Princes of the North, 
the boatmen and the retinue who convey them 
across the sea (Lake Baikal ?).’” ?* 

When this incidence of thirteen as a symbolic 
number, in what are manifestly pre-Buddhist Ti- 
betan and Mongolian concepts of cosmology and 
religion, is examined, striking resemblances 
emerge. In both cultures thirteen appears in 
characterizations of heaven, as the number in 
categories of primal gods and in the ritual which 
is a part of the worship accorded them. The de- 
tailed resemblances between the gods of the two 
lists can be briefly stated as follows: 


1. Number two of the Tibetan list, the 
“mother goddess who guards the family and 
causes its increase ” and number two of the Mon- 
golian list, “the dame of the Prince, the pro- 
tectress of womankind” are obviously identical 
both in the order in which they are listed and in 
their function. 

2. Number four of the Tibetan list, the house 
god who “is able to bring happiness and well- 
being to the household ” has a counterpart in num- 
ber three of the Mongolian list who is “ the pro- 
tector of their residence.” 

3. Number thirteen of the Tibetan list, the life 
god who “carries the flask of life and preserves 
the life force ” has a counterpart in number sis ot 


18 Ibid., pp. 11-13, 29-31. 
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the Mongol list who is “the protector from the 
danger of death.” 

4. Number eleven of the Tibetan list, the enemy 
god “who is red and carries a hatchet and sub- 
dues enemies ” has a counterpart in number seven 
of the Mongolian list, “ the brandisher of a fire red 
sword, the fair formidable Prince of the planet 
Mars.” 

5. Number one of the Tibetan list, “ the armed 
man riding on a Garuda (eagle?)” has a possible 
counterpart in number five of the Mongolian list, 
“royal eagle, the Khan Bird Prince.” 


There is some similarity also, in the frequency 
with which, in both Tibetan and Mongolian lists, 
the color white appears in the description of the 
gods. Five of the Tibetan gods are white in color 
and two others ride white mounts, lion and ox. In 
the Mongolian list we find such descriptive phrases 
as “white mouth,” “white cheeks” and “ wise 
white Prince.” 

Whether characterized by ascriptive phrases and 
titles, or enumerated by concise functional names 
such as “ house god,” “ robber god,” etc., the gods 
of each list, in their aggregate, are the guardian 
and protector deities of a hunting, herding, raid- 
ing way of life: the typical pre-Buddhist existence 
of both Tibetans and Mongols. 

There are however, significant differences in the 
two lists. The Mongolian gods as described are 
closely tied to a narrowly defined area and are 
characterized as heroes and demigods, a somewhat 
heterogenous group with overlapping proprietary 
interests. On the other hand the Tibetan deities 
are less localized—no place names appear—in their 
habitat or areas of interest. They are more func- 
tional; their names corresponding to an ordered 
assignment of specific guardian duties connected 
with natural increase of human beings and ani- 
mals, war, travel, trade, robbing, entertainment, 
and healing. Thus of the two the Tibetan gods 
would appear to be more organized according to 
function and interest: the category could well be 
rated as conceptually more advanced. 

The number thirteen appears with much greater 
frequency and with more comprehensive significance 
and application in the Tibetan culture. This may 
be because the Tibetans possibly have a greater 
bent for the setting up of systematic “ ologies,” 


or it may indicate that of the two it first appeared 
in their culture. 
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The question naturally arises as to how or why 
did thirteen come to have this special and symbolic 
significance? Two possible explanations come to 
mind. In the physiological life cycle it may have 
been noted as the age which frequently marks the 
onset of puberty. The fact that thirteen is the age 
when traditionally the early Tibetan kings began 
their reigns, and the fact that the shaman suscep- 
tibility very frequently manifests itself at the 
beginning of puberty, the instance of spirit posses- 
sion already cited in this paper is an example, give 
some support to this explanation. But other socie- 
ties and cultures have settled on other ages for the 
official beginning of manhood, and as a satisfactory 
explanation too many variables seem involved. 

The more likely explanation is that thirteen 
became established as a symbolic and classificatory 
number of special significance in the course of 
achieving the synchronization of the lunar and 
solar calendars. It then becomes necessary, at 
periodic intervals to add an intercalary, or thir- 
teenth, month to the year to bring about approxi- 
mate adjustment between the two systems of mark- 
ing and recording time. Otherwise, as in the case 
of the Moslem calendar, the beginning of the year 
falls behind from year to year until an entire year 
is lost. But when the two years are adjusted to 
each other, at predictable intervals there will be a 
year of thirteen “ moons ” and such a year becomes 
a special or “ out-of-the-ordinary ” year having 
perhaps some of the characteristics of Leap Year 
in the western calendar. 

There is some disagreement as to whether Ti- 
betans and Mongols used the old Chinese calendar 
or their own. Some small variations have been 
noted by those who think the calendars are distinct 
or different; but these variations probably come 
from irregularities or errors made in the dropping 
of days. The end result, which makes the New 
Year start with a First Moon which comes some- 
time between December and February, is the same 
among both the Chinese and the Tibetans. In the 
Lhasa inscriptions of the treaty between the Chi- 
nese and Tibetans of A. D. 822, the dates used are 
those of the Chinese calendar and there is no indi- 
cation that any other calendar was in official use 
by the Tibetans. In all of eastern Tibet the Chi- 
nese calendar as printed was in use as recently as 
1948. 

There are indications, however, that when the 
Chinese first came into extensive contact with the 
Tibetans, early in the seventh century, the Ti- 
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betans had some system of their own, which how- 
ever must have included some adjustment between 
the lunar and solar years. The T‘ang records 
state, “ They (the Tibetans) have no knowledge of 
the seasons (the Chinese system) and barley har- 
vest is reckoned the beginning of the year.” '* But 
such a system would also be based on a synchro- 
nization of the lunar year and the seasons which 
follow the solar year. The “moon” as part of the 
lunar year is inescapably an important part of an 
outdoor nomadic existence, for varying degrees of 
light mark the nights and influence raiding, the 
guarding of herds and the setting of watches. But 
the seasons, which follow the solar year are also of 
primary importance so it becomes necessary to 
make an adjustment and this is done with the 
thirteenth “ moon.” 

The number thirteen is not a multiple of any 
number: it is only the sum of numbers, and in this 
connection Dr. Li Fang-kuei has called my atten- 
tion to the following somewhat curious passage in 
one of the Tibetan documents found in Tunhuang, 
and which deals with early Tibetan history: 
“Twelve petty kings, with Se Re KHri thirteen: 
twenty-four councilors, with sKyang Re gNag 


twenty-five. Twelve fortresses, with dBu 1De Dam 


’a thirteen: twelve countries, wo “yang Gi 
sNam brGyad thirteen.” Certa....) rom this 
sample of Tibetan thinking, thirteen markedly 
consists of twelve with an important—each time a 

1S. W. Bushell, “ Early History of Tibet,” JRAS, 
12 (1880), 442. 

1° Jacques Bacot, Documents de Towen-Houang Rela- 
tifs a L’Histoire du Tibet (Paris 1940), p. 84. 
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name is given—extra one added. The phrasing of 
the description of sacrificial dissection cited in this 
paper reveals a similar emphasis placed upon the 
uniqueness of the thirteenth in any classification. 

It is very probable that thirteen came to have 
importance as a number of mystic or esoteric sig- 
nificance because it is the number factor involved 
when the solar year, representative of the yang, 
bright, male, positive principle, and the lunar year, 
representative of the yin, dark, female, passive 
principle, were made to agree. 

The coincidence of the number thirteen in both 
Tibetan and Mongolian cultures thus established 
is not the solution of a problem. Rather it leads 
to a problem for it poses the question, How did 
this come about? It is highly improbable that 
this culture trait arose by separate parallel inven- 
tion in both cultures. We are on fairly solid 
ground when we state that at a very early period 
it must have moved by diffusion or stimulation 
diffusion from one culture to the other, or been 
equally diffused to both from a third source as 
yet unidentified. The real problem is to discover 
and trace the time and manner, or agents, of a 
diffusion, which may have been direct, or may have 
been through other cultures acting as intermedi- 
aries, but which certainly took place. In the pro- 
cess of finding answers to the question, How did 
this come about? we may also be able to verify or 
reject one or the other of the alternate explana- 
tions hypothetically advanced in this paper, as to 
why thirteen came to have special and symbolic 
significance. 
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International Law and Inter-State Relations in 
By Hrravat CIlATTERJEE. 
Caleutta: K. L. Muxnopa- 


Ancient India. 
Pp. iv + 166. 
DHYAY, 1958. 


This is a doctoral dissertation approved in 1954 
by Calcutta University and intended as “ A treatise 
on the speculations of the ancient Hindus on war, 
peace, diplomacy and neutrality.” The author 
states that he was led to undertake this study 
because of the views expressed by professor T. A. 
Walker in his A History of the Law of Nations 
(Cambridge, 1899). The latter had demonstrated 
an appreciation of ancient Indian culture and im- 
plied that an analysis of early Hindu thought in 
the field of international law would be fruitful. 

It is not the first time, of course, that such a 
study has been undertaken. N. N. Law gave us 
Interstate Relations in Ancient India; 8. V. Vis- 
wanathan, International Law in Ancient India: 
H. N. Sinha. Sovereignty in Ancient Indian 
Polity; P. N. Banerjee, International Law and 
Custom in [Ancient India. Dikshitar. Goshal. 
Prasad, Sarkar, and others have at least touched 
upon the same subject. What is original in this 
contribution is the attempt to organize the mate- 
rial in the framework of a modern Western treatise 
on international law. Thus the author has pre- 
sented the familiar categories: the “ subjects ” of 
international law, the law of peace, the law of war, 
the law of neutrality. We find ourselves with a 
“handbook ” in the style of those of Lawrence and 
Oppenheim but richly woven with references to 
comparative aspects of Western law as expounded 
in the Hague Conventions, ete. 

The work is characterized by an approach which 
has inspired some of the most industrious scholar- 
ship by Hindu writers of this century. I refer to 
that understandable desire to justify Indian tradi- 
tion in terms of modern Western “ democratic ” 
and humanitarian standards. In this instance, Dr. 
Chatterjee explains that he has (p. ii) “ maybe. 
not quite consciously, worked in furtherance of 
those ideals of international fellowship and global 
peace, the defence, vindication and promotion of 
which has become everybody’s concern This 


is, indeed, a commendable attitude, providing the 
treatment of subject matter is not thereby affected. 

Can this last be said of the present study? To 
begin with, in describing the ancient Hindu atti- 
tude toward war, (p. 3) the author observes that: 
MBH Santi 94. 1 


ayuddhenaiva vijayam vardhayet vasudhddhipah 
jaghanyamahurvijayam yuddhena ca naradhipa 


‘is merely typical of other Slokas emphasizing in 
most cases the same principles or precepts. Such 
outright denunciation of victory achieved in war 
is surely indicative of the great concern Indian 
authorities felt over the whole question of unregu- 
lated war...” But he omits here those pas- 
sages elsewhere in the Santi (e.g., 103. 10-43) 
which condone the most ruthless and treacherous 
behavior on the part of kings. Such passages are 
tempered by the overall emphasis on dharma and 
he does caution the reader against assuming that 
“ancient Hindu jurists ruled out all possibilities 
of war.” Yet one is left puzzled by the original 
statement that Santi 94.1 is “typical of other 
Slokas.”” When considered in context, 94. 1 seems 
merely a practical suggestion not to obtain by 
fighting what you can obtain more cheaply by in- 
trigue. Machiavelli would agree. The same pas- 
sage is seen (p. 26) as censuring military 
intervention. 

Again, we read (p. 5) “ it seems quite reasonable 
to think that the powers exercised by them [kings] 
came to be shared by the people in general. They 
acted ostensibly on the powers delegated to them 
hy their subjects.” Chatterjee cites Jayaswal’s 
ITindu Polity in support of his position, but there 
is no mention of the critical scholarship of U. N. 
(thosal and others which has since demolished 
much of Jayaswal’s position. On this premise of 
“democracy ” the author supports a conclusion 
that treaties between Indian kings were actually 
treaties between states. Nevertheless, the issue of 
popular sovereignty in early Hindu states need 
not have been raised here since modern interna- 
tional law does not base the legality of treaties 
upon the existence of domestic democratic process. 

Aside from the introductory approach to the 
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subject, the text itself is of real value to the social 
scientist because he can find here in systematic 
presentation most of the subjects listed in a con- 
temporary treatise on international law and can 
draw his own comparisons directly. 

The book’s purpose might have been even more 
effectively consummated had he made a fuller com- 
parison between the early and modern periods of 
international law, both in India and the West. 
Oppenheim and Lawrence, whom he cites frequent- 
ly, are recognized authorities, but they, as well as 
Walker, are now “dated” so far as the current 
scene is concerned. The operation of the laws of 
neutrality, for example, has been seriously modified 
with the development of broad membership in the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. 

A major difference in legal systems is that the 
international law of India was theoretically a 
product of the dharma. The international law of 
Surope is largely the product of treaty agreements 
by sovereign states or international court cases and 
is a reflection of “ positive law.” K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri in his illuminating foreword points to the 
problem posed by the absence of case law in ancient 
India. 

As to sources, the author has relied throughout 
very extensively on Kautilya and the ArthasSastra 
materials and on the Santi Parvan, together with 
occasional references to the Puranas, the Smrti, 
ete. 
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Insofar as there is a general theme, it would 
appear to be that ancient Indian international law 
applied to the whole range of polity, Buddhist and 
non-Aryan, as well as Hindu, and that the purpose 
of this legal system was to enforce or inculcate 
humane and just standards of diplomacy and war. 
Important precedents are shown for the modern 
Indian emphasis on peace and non-violence. The 
thesis is well illustrated and is maintained in the 
face of the frequently cited instances of Machia- 
vellian procedure recommended by Kautilya. 

It remains to be said that the author has done 
a very real service in bringing out this monograph, 
for though conditions and circumstances may have 
greatly changed, there are many issues and nu- 
merous practices described which cast a revealing 
light upon modern problems and situations. His 
stimulating commentaries appear in general to be 
sound and discriminating. His remarks on the 
late Dr. B. K. Sarkar’s theories on the “ logic of 
the fish ” in international relations shows that he 
has made a careful study of the implications of 
such concepts. It is to be hoped that Dr. Chat- 
terjee will continue to bring his very evident abili- 
ties to bear upon this important field. 


D. MACKENZIE Brown 


University oF CatirorNia, Santa Barbara 





History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. V, Pt. 1. By 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA PANDURANG VAMAN 
KANE. (Government Oriental Series, Class 
B, No. 6). Poona: BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1958. 


This is the first part of the fifth and last volume 
of the History of DharmaSastra, the monumental 
work of Mahimahopaidhyaya P. V. Kane. Similar 
to the previous volumes it is drawn with an inti- 
macy and love of detail which shows the author’s 
mastery of the subject. 

The volume under review deals with subjects 
usually not found in other works dealing with 
dharmasastra. It comprises two sections. The 
first deals with religious vows (vratas) and re- 
ligious festivals (utsavas). The author, after 
having discussed the meaning of vrata, deals in 


detail with vratas in Vedic literature, Sitras and 
Smrtis. In Chapter XIII he gives an excellent 
and very useful list of about 1100 vratas and 
utsavas with a brief notice about each of them. 
This is, as far as possible, an exhaustive list of 
vratas and utsavas which cannot be found in any 
studies published up to date, though the author 
modestly does not claim that his list is thoroughly 
exhaustive ; it is based on some sixty-five different 
sources. No one other than Mm. P. V. Kane 
could have compiled this list better. 

The second section of the volume deals with kala 
(time), muhirta (auspicious time for undertaking 
anything) and the influence of astrology on dhar- 
masastra and the calendar. The author deals, in 
particular, with kala and its philosophic concep- 
tions from Vedic times downwards; Indian as- 
tronomy and astrology based on them; muhirtas 
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and their employment in religious rites; the 
zodiac; planets and week-days; principles laid 
down in Indian astrological works ; calendar, eras 
and intercalary months; Yuga, Manvanatara and 
Kalpa; Yoga and Karana; and reform of the 
Indian calendar. 

Unfortunately the work is incomplete, since all 
prefatory matter, including the list of abbrevia- 
tions, a brief synopsis of the contents, a list of 
works consulted, etc., as well as the general index 
for the whole volume, will be given in the second 
part of the volume which, it is hoped, will appear 
before long. 

When the second part of the volume appears, 


Vedisch vratdé und awestisch urvita. By Hanns- 
Perer Scumipt. (Alt- und Neu-Indische 
Studien herausgegeben vom Seminar fiir Kul- 
tur und Geschichte Indiens an der Univer- 
sitit Hamburg). Pp. 157. Hamburg, 1958. 


The author considers that ‘ die bisher gemachten 
Vorschlige zur Bedeutungsbestimmung von vratd 
... beruhen alle im wesentlichen auf etymolo- 
gischen Erwigungen. Nirgends ist tatsichlich der 
Versuch gemacht worden, auf rein exegetischem 
Wege vorzugehen ’ (p. 14). This is not the impres- 
sion one forms for instance from Geldner’s ren- 
dering of vratd, which seems to be based through- 
out on ‘exegetic’ considerations: at each occur- 
rence of the word he attributes to it the meaning 
he thinks the context requires. We thus find in 
Geldner’s translation ‘ Gebot,’ ‘ Walten,’ ‘ Werk(e),’ 
‘Obliegenheiten,’ ‘ Gesetz,’ etc. Whatever etymo- 
logical considerations he may have had in mind, 
they do not seem to have greatly preoccupied him. 
Béthlingk and Roth’s attitude was much the same. 
Their etymology of vraté from vr ‘ to choose’ did 
not prevent them from assigning to the word 
meanings as remote from ‘ choosing’ as ‘ Gebot,’ 
‘Reich,’ ‘ Amt,’ ‘Tun.’ To them, too, what mat- 
tered was the context ; the etymology only came in 
for good measure, and because it was possible to 
suggest one that is not incompatible with the 
various meanings required by the contexts. 

Schmidt’s own method, he implies, is the ‘ rein 
exegetisch ’ one (cf. p. 146, top). In fact what he 
does is to assign to Rigvedie vratd, on certain lin- 
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the most informative book on dharma will be com- 
pleted to the great satisfaction of all students of 
dharma and ancient Indian culture. 

Before the last part of P. V. Kane’s monumental 
work appears, this reviewer takes the liberty of 
suggesting that it contains a cumulative subject- 
index which would cover all the seven parts of the 
five volumes’ work of his History of Dharmasastra. 
Such an index, though not contemplated, would 
be most helpful and valuable; it would greatly 
facilitate the use of the work and would still 
increase the value of this encyclopaedia on dharma 
and related subjects. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 


guistic and statistical-religious grounds, the mean- 
ing ‘ vow,’ and translate accordingly all the rele- 
vant passages of the Rig Veda. The exegesis con- 
sists in arguing in each case that the meaning 
‘vow’ suits the context. He thus starts on his 
inquiry with a strong bias, for which he is only 
too prone to find support in the Rig Veda, whereas 
his predecessors had taken their cue from the 
verses themselves, which do, over a range of 124 
occurrences of the word (according to Schmidt’s 
count), allow some inference as to its meaning. 

Three considerations induce Schmidt to take 
vraté to mean ‘vow’ throughout the Rig Veda. 
(1) In the post-Rigvedice period vratd prevalently 
means ‘ vow of asceticism.’ (2) Av. urvati- and 
urvada-, both of which Schmidt considers to be 
etymologically related to Ved. vratd, respectively 
mean ‘ fides, foedus’ (or sim.) and ‘ friend’; the 
‘vow ’ described in the Rig Veda as vrata is there- 
fore in Schmidt’s opinion a ‘ Treue- und Freund- 
schaftsversprechen.’? (3) vratd is according to 
Schmidt’s statistics an ‘ Aditya-Wort’; the do- 
mains of the two chief Adityas, Varuna and Mitra, 
are the oath and the compact; a preoccupation 
with vows would suitably complete the description 
of their character. 

The first consideration is one which cannot have 
failed to occur to all previous translators of the 
Rig Veda. If nevertheless they did not anticipate 
Schmidt’s treatment of vratd, it is clear that they 
had discovered through private testing what 
Schmidt’s published inquiry shows to be the case, 
viz., that ‘ vow’ is unlikely to be the meaning in- 
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tended except possibly in a few instances. Thus 
Geldner has ‘ vow’ in his translation of RV 3.59.2 
and 9, and so has Thieme (Mitra and Aryaman, 
44, 56). 

The second consideration is only valid if Av. 
urvati- at least is an etymological cognate of vrald. 
This has been taken for granted since Bartholo- 
mae’s days, so that I, too, assumed in my Avestan 
Hymn to Mithra (here abbreviated AHM), 184, 
that ‘vow’ is a primary meaning of Ved. vratd. 
We shall see that there is reason to doubt Bartholo- 
mae’s etymology of Av. urvati-, which in any case 
is not binding with regard to the meaning of Ved. 
vrata. It should, moreover, be noted that a ‘ Treue- 
und Freundschaftsversprechen’ such as Schmidt 
envisages, is something rather different from the 
vow of asceticism described by vrata in post-Rig- 
vedic texts. 

The third consideration, Schmidt’s own con- 
tribution in the field of statistics, makes strange 
reading. Out of 84 passages in which vratd is con- 
nected with gods, 22 refer to the Adityas: ‘ das ist 
in Anbetracht der relativen Seltenheit der Er- 
wihnung der Adityas ein so hoher Anteil, dass 
diese Folgerung (viz., that vratd is an ‘ Aditya- 
Wort *) als sicher gelten darf’ (p. 16). Scepties 
may be more inclined to conclude from the 62 
passages in which vratd goes with other gods, that 
the word has no special connection with the 
Adityas. 

Close to a hundred pages are devoted to the task 
of turning all the Rigvedie vraldés into vows. At 
each occurrence the author defends his own in- 
terpretation of the word, but he rarely attempts to 
show, as indeed would be no easy task, that a 
different rendering, judiciously chosen from the 
range of meanings hitherto assigned to vratd, 
would be less satisfactory. When he argues on pp. 
23, 143, that in certain passages the meaning 
* Gebot ’ cannot be the one intended, he too readily 
assumes that ‘ vow’ is the only likely alternative ; 
*Walten’ or * Werke,’ for instance, would fulfil 
the purpose equally well. 

Some of the verses are sufficiently non-commit- 
tal to permit Schmidt’s interpretation, though 
none of them requires it. The difficulties begin 
when Schmidt decides that indrasya vraténi can 
be interpreted according to convenience as ‘ Indra’s 
Geliibde ’ on the one hand, and either ‘ Geliibde zu 
Indra* or ‘von Indra (auferlegte) Geliibde’ on 
the other (pp. 26, 44). Inevitably one turns else- 
where to make sure that the assumption of such 
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objective or agential genitives is really necessary, 
and discovers that Geldner’s ‘ Gebot’ (hence also 
‘ Gesetz, Regel’) and ‘ Walten’ (hence also ‘ Wir- 
ken, Werk(e)’) is actually far more satisfactory 
than one’s bias due to Av. urvati- had allowed one 
to think. The awkwardness of operating with re- 
cipients of vows described by objective genitives 
shows itself also in Schmidt’s interpretation (p. 
100) of the compound mdhivrata (said of Varuna) 
as meaning ‘ michtigen Geliibdes,’ that is, one 
‘der sich das Treuegeliibde vieler verschafft 
hat.’ What was wrong, one wonders, with Geld- 
ner’s ‘ michtig gebietend ’? 

Schmidt’s treatment of mdhivrata is connected 
with his view (pp. 23 sqq.) that where the poets 
speak of vratds ‘ of’ the highest gods, these must 
be promises given by them to man; similarly ac- 
cording to Schmidt a king’s vratd is not a com- 
mand issued by him, but a vow he has made to 
his subjects. Schmidt himself states that the con- 
firmation he would expect in the shape of a for- 
mula *mdrtasya vratdni ‘ vows to man” (would the 
author here allow ‘ vows (exacted) by man’ from a 
god or king ??) is not to be found, but he argues 
(pp. 43 sq., 144) that the silence of the texts on 
this vital part of his theory is due to ‘ eine Art von 
Sprachtabu.’ He prefers this unsatisfactory excuse 
to drawing the obvious conclusion from his realiza- 
tion that ‘an vielen Stellen wiire fiir vrata mit 
dem Ansatz ‘ Gebott ’ auszukommen.’ 

Once confidence in the soundness of Schmidt’s 
procedure has been shaken, his treatment of vratd 
in the locative case (pp. 73 sq.) gives the impres- 
sion of having been dictated by sheer obstinacy: 
‘unter dem Geliibde zu ihm (Soma) ’ is Schmidt’s 
translation of asyé vraté in RV 9.102.5, ‘in 
seinem Dienste’ was Geldner’s; ‘ gemeint sein 
diirfte,’ Schmidt comments, ‘ dass die Gétter dem 
Soma dienen.? Then why bother to bring in the 
vow at all, with the awkward objective or agential 
genitive into the bargain? Geldner’s, of course, is 
merely an alternative wording for ‘under his 
orders.’ The other locatives of ‘ Geliibde’ do not 
rest on firmer ground. However, when Schmidt 
comes to the compounds Svcivrata, hédrivrata, 
dhunivrata, ete. (pp. 98 sqq.), even his determina- 
tion falters. Here ‘ profession (Beruf) ’ is adopted, 
but the author insists (p. 145) that ‘ Beruf’ is 
merely a variant ‘einer einzigen Bedeutung, die 
nie einem Wandel unterlegen hat: Geliibde.’ 
Hence hdrivrata (said of Agni) is translated ‘ des- 
sen (Berufs-) Geliibde (es ist,) gelb (zu glin- 
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zen).’? I do not see that this rendering carries 
more conviction than Grassmann’s ‘desen Werk 
gelbglinzend ist.” 

After dealing with the Old Indian usage of vraté 
Schmidt turns to a detailed examination of the 
Avestan evidence. Here we have five words: 
urvata-, urvata-, urvati-, urvati-, and urvada, all of 
which Bartholomae considered to be related to 
Ved. vraté. Schmidt goes even further, and, as 
stated above, connects with the group also urva6a- 
‘friend.’ Apart from the last, and from urvati-, 
of which Bartholomae’s definition as ‘ fides, foe- 
dus’ must be approximately correct, these Avestan 
words are confined to the Gathas, and their mean- 
ing is correspondingly very doubtful. Both Bar- 
tholomae and Schmidt translate them in the light 
of their respective opinions on Ved. vratd: Bar- 
tholomae has ‘ Gebot, Bestimmung’ for urvata-, 
urvata-, and urvdéd, though urvati- to him meant 
‘Geliibde ’; Schmidt has ‘ Versprechen, Gelobnis, 
Verheissung, Geliibde’; for urvata- and urvata-, 
‘Vertrag, Abmachung’ for wrvati-, and ‘ Freunde ’ 
for urvadd. 

As far as urvata- and urvdta- are concerned, 
Bartholomae’s translation is as acceptable as any 
other; Schmidt quite rightly does not even try to 
show that there is anything wrong with it; he 
merely outlines the theoretical background of his 
own interpretation of urvdta-. The fact is that the 
meaning of the Gathic verses in question is alto- 
gether so uncertain, that it is immaterial whether 
urvita- is translated by ‘ Gebot’ or ‘ Verheissung.’ 
On the other hand, as no absurdity results from 
either translation, and both are founded on mean- 
ings conjectured for Ved. vratdé, we may say that 
in view of the similarity of form between vratd 
and urvata- it is quite possible that their meanings 
coincide.t Moreover the Pahl. translation of 
urvata- and urvdta-, though unclear in its context, 
is the same (vdvarikdanih), and that of urvati- 
differs from it only slightly (hu-vavarikan). We 
may therefore follow Bartholomae, Schmidt, and 
everyone else, in taking for granted not only that 
Av. urvata- and Ved. vraté are identical, but also 
that both are semantically and etymologically 
related to Av. urvata- and urvati-. 


* How unsafe it is to draw inferences on meaning from 
a formal resemblance is, however, illustrated in this 
very case by the existence in Avestan of a second word 
urvata- meaning ‘entrails’ (v. Bartholomae, Zum alt- 
wranischen Wérterbuch, 231). 
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Bartholomae equated the form of urvata- with 
Gr. fyrov, that of urvati- with pjos. If these 
identifications were correct, vraté = urvata- would 
have to be morphologically separated from urvata-, 
as Ved. vratd cannot simply be a shortening of an 
older *vrata-. Schmidt rightly, I think, tries to 
avoid the morphological separation. He accepts 
the current analysis of vratd/urvata- as containing 
a suffix -ata- added to the base *uer- ‘to speak,’ 
although he notes that with this suffix one would 
expect to find the strong form of the root, *var- 
ata-; urvdta- he then explains as being due to 
secondary lengthening; similarly wrvati- and 
urva6a are to him mere variants of urvati- and 
urvada-. To justify the lengthening of a in these 
words Schmidt, p. 146, is content to refer to Jack- 
son, Avesta Grammar, § 18. 

Of the examples quoted by Jackson for an alter- 
nation d@:a in Avestan, only halam:haté and drag- 
vaité: dragvatam are comparable to the words dis- 
cussed by Schmidt, for only in these two words (cf. 
also Gathic x*anvata) a short a before ¢ is unex- 
pectedly replaced by @. The presence of @ in hatam 
and dragvaité has not yet been explained, but it calls 
to mind the well-known Indo-Iranian alternation 
before -t- suffixes, of a from IE n (or m) with @ 
from na (or ma), cf. OInd. man-: mati : °mati, 
Av. yam-: yata-: yata-. Accordingly, if Schmidt 
were right and the six Avestan words all belonged 
together, the most obvious analysis of vratd would 
not be vr-atd, but vra-td, vra- being the weakest 
form of a base to be reconstructed as *uren- or 
*urem-, of which Av. urvd-ta-, urvi-ti, and urvd- 
6a-, would all be regular derivatives. The fact that 
such a base is not otherwise known would hardly 
matter, when by postulating it one would avoid 
operating with such awkward suffixes as -ata- and 
-ali-, which in addition would have to be charged 
with an unparalleled Avestan transformation into 
-dta- and -ati-. In any case *uren- or *urem- could 
be -en- or -em- extensions of the very root *uer- 
which has been sought in vr-atd, parallel to its 
other extensions *wr-eH- (in Gr. fy-), *ur-edh-/ 
uer-dh- (in Lat. verbum), and *ur-ek- (in OSlav. 
ré€o). Needless to say, the supposed relationship 
of this root *wer- with *suer- ‘to swear’ would 
suit Schmidt’s theory extremely well. 

Unfortunately, having reached this point, one 
must recall that Schmidt does not appear to have 
succeeded in shaking Geldner’s interpretation of 
vraté as meaning basically ‘Gebot, Walten.’ In 
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this connection one is struck with the existence in 
Avestan of a verbal base urvat-, attested in the 
proper name urvatat.nara-. This base was in- 
terpreted by Bartholomae as representing OlIr. 
ural-, equivalent to the ancestor of German walten. 
He accordingly translated the compound as ‘ den 
Minnern gebietend.’ Here we have ‘ walten’ and 
‘gebieten’ defined as the meaning of a base ac- 
tually occurring in Avestan, from which by the 
mere addition of the thematic vowel one could 
derive an Indo-Iranian verbal noun *wrat-a- mean- 
ing ‘Gebot, Walten.’ Of course Bartholomae’s 
etymology of the base urvat- may be wrong, and 
so may be Geldner’s definition of the meaning of 
vratéd. But as both were offered independently of 
each other, are reasonable, and require no assump- 
tion of irregularities, their convergence may serve 
to confirm the correctness in principle of Geldner’s 
understanding of vraléd (and Bartholomae’s of 
urvata-), and to provide a straight-forward ety- 
mology of the Vedie word and its supposed Aves- 
tan cognates. There is no difficulty in postulating 
a dehnform ural- of urat-, which can be recognized 
in Av. urvat-a- and urvat-i-. It is true that Bar- 
tholomae, while rendering urvdta- by ‘ Gebot,’ 
translated the hapax urvati- in Y 46.5 by ‘ Ge- 
liibde.’ But the understanding of Y 46.5 has been 
greatly improved by Thieme, whose translation 
Schmidt accepts (p. 141), though he fails to adopt 
Thieme’s convincing rendering of urvdti-: ‘ sei es 
auf Grund einer Abmachung oder auf Grund von 
Vertrigen’ (Schmidt) is a mere tautology; ‘ sei 
es auf Grund der Gebote [des Stammes], sei es auf 
Grund von Vertriigen’ (Thieme) provides the ex- 
pected alternative. 

Leaving aside for the moment the doubtful 
urvdéa in Y 51.14*, we now come to Av. urvati- 
‘ fides, foedus’ and urvaéa- ‘ friend,’ of which the 
former must be separated from urvdt-a- ‘ Gebot’ on 
account of its meaning, the latter for reasons both 
semantic and phonological. urvati- and urvaéa- 
may, however, belong together, as the Pahl. trans- 
lation, which clearly separates them from urvita- 
and urvati-, indeed suggests. One may agree with 
Schmidt that ‘ friendship’ and ‘ fides, foedus’ are 
notions compatible with a common etymology.* 
A straight-forward analysis will then interpret 
urva-ti- and urva-Oa- respectively, as the -ti- ab- 
*It is, however, doubtful, that Ved. mitra ‘ friend’ 
and mitra ‘compact’ provide a parallel (p. 129), as 
these may well be mere homonyms, cf. AHM, 28, 30, 
41 n. 3. 
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stract and -@a- past parte. of that Indo-Iranian 
base *uran- or *uram- which, as we noted above, 
one might have postulated for wrvdta- and urvati-, 
were it not that the base wrat- accounts so satis- 
factorily for Geldner’s semantic definition of Ved. 
vratd. If the base *uran/m- meant something like 
‘to pledge, or swear,’ urvada- ‘ friend’ may origi- 
nally have meant ‘the pledged, or sworn one.’* 
The meaning ‘pledge’ has in any case a fair 
chance of providing an exact definition of urvati-, 
as it may account for the Pahl. translation of 
antara urvaitya (Vend. 4,3) ‘between two who 
pledge themselves’ by andar grawakan ‘ among 
pledges,’ i.e., ‘when pledges are exchanged.’ 

In AHM, 184, it was proposed to interpret the 
OPers. present stem (v)ratiya- in Beh. IV, 44, as a 
denominative of *vrati- = Av. urvati-. That the 
base of OPers. (v)ratiya- should be *vrat- = Av. 
urvat- is unlikely, as in this case the present stem 
would probably have been *vraSiya-. With a de- 
nominative the ¢ of *vrati- would be more likely 
to remain unchanged, as happened in the Avestan 
derivative urvatya- which we have just quoted 
from Vend. 4,3. However, the translation of 
ahuramazdiha"dugam (v)ratiyai by “IT vow a 
proclamation (in the name) of Ahuramazdah,’ 
should be replaced by ‘I pledge my adherence to 
the Ahuramazdahian religion.” This is to assume 
that to guarantee the truth of his statements 
Darius ‘ pledges’ what he values most, as in Eng- 
lish one ‘ pledges’ one’s honour. With this inter- 
pretation the puzzling ending of *ha"dugam, as 
against the uncompounded ha"dugam which is 
found elsewhere, becomes understandable. The 
bahuvrihi ahuramazdah-(h)a"duga- means ‘one 
who adheres to the announcement(s) (or sim.) of 
Ahuramazdah,’ as Av. ahura-tkaéSa- means ‘ one 
who adheres to Ahura’s doctrine.’ The neuter ab- 
stract of this bahuvrihi will then mean ‘ the fact 
of being an a.-h.,’ ef. Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammattk, IT, 1, 304 sq. 

There remains Av. urva6a, which occurs once in 
Y 51.14, and was translated by Bartholomae as 
‘Gebote,’ on the assumption that it belongs ety- 
mologically to urvita-, not to urvaba-. The Pahl. 
translation, however, points to the latter alterna- 
tive, which is the one Schmidt prefers (pp. 135 
sq.). To him urva6a means ‘ friends,’ in the nom 
pl. masc. He has overlooked that Herzfeld ir 


°'The translation in JRAS, 1952, 175, of ahiim . bis 
urvadé in Y 44.2 by ‘a sworn healer of the existence 
was based on similar considerations. 
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terpreted the word as meaning ‘friendship,’ Alt- 
persische Inschriften, 81,295, and this view, on 
the assumption that wrvdéa is a fem. instr., de- 
serves consideration ; it can be upheld even if one 
accepts Schmidt’s coordination of datéibyasca with 
rastrat in Y 51.14%, which is an improvement on 
previous interpretations. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that beside missing Herzfeld’s discussion of 
urvid/ta-, Schmidt also fails to refer to the coin 
legend "RY WRT and the Sarmatian proper name 
Xopoaos, XopovaOos (cf. L. Zgusta, Personenna- 
men, 169 sq.), both of which Herzfeld had duly 
considered. 

The words pooled by Schmidt thus seem to fall 
into two distinct groups. One group consists of 
Ved. vratdé, Av. urvadta-, and Av. urvati-, all of 
which can be assigned to the base we know from 
Ay. urvatat.nara-; in the other group we should 
place Av. urvatt-, urva@a-, and urvaéa, which for 
etymology’s sake can be analyzed as derivatives of 
a reconstructed base *uran/m- ‘ to pledge.’ On the 
strength of such a division of the six words it 
would be possible to argue that the vrata which in 
post-Rigvedic texts means ‘ vow of asceticism’ is a 
different word from Vedic vrata ‘ Gebot,’ and be- 
longs etymologically to Av. urvati- ‘ pledge.’ Such 
an assumption is, however, not necessary. As 
Schmidt himself remarks (p. 15), the semantic 
development from ‘Gebot’ to ‘ gebotene Obser- 
vanz’ presents no difficulty. 

After these remarks on the substance of 
Schmidt’s argument, there is only his translation 
of a few Avestan passages which calls for comment: 

Y 31.21 (p. 117). x*apaidya- cannot be sepa- 
rated from x*aépaibya- ‘ own,’ of which it probably 
is the abstract, ‘ ownership, possession.’ The asyn- 
deton 2*@paidyal . . . saré which Schmidt assumes, 
can be avoided by taking saré as a gen. depending 
on c*dparbyat : ‘Out of his complete possession of 
union (= possession of complete union) with 
Haurvatét, Amorotit, ASa, and X8aéra, Ahura 
Mazdah will give permanence of Good Mind to 
him who is his friend in spirit and action.’ 

Y 34.8 (p. 183). Schmidt’s understanding of 
lyat as aojya na@idyanham as ‘wenn ein Stirkerer 
dem Unterlegenen erstehen wird,’ with the ace. 
ndidyainham governed by ah- ‘ to be,’ will scarcely 
meet with general approval. Cf. Schwyzer, IF, 47, 
*40n., and Humbach, Wiener Zischr. f. d. Kunde 
8-0-Asiens, 1 (195%), 90n. (who assigns as to 
“ah- ‘to throw’; but ‘schleudern’ and ‘ treffen ’ 
are quite different notions). Perhaps as, from 
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*ns-t, belongs to the base qsta- ‘hatred,’ which 
occurs in the same line: ‘as the strong one (= the 
dragvant-, cf. the Pahl, transl.), on account of his 
hatred of your ordinances, 0 Mazdah, hates the 
weaker one (= the aSavan-).’ 

Y 44.1 (p. 119). The translation cannot be 
right, as it treats the opt. suhydt as a future, and 
implies the ellipse of an opt. or subj. of the copula, 
which (unlike the pres. indic.) could not have 
remained unexpressed. Cf. JRAS, 1952, 175. 

Y 45.11 (p. 116). Is it likely that a personage 
described as A’s ‘ friend, brother, or father ’ should 
turn out to be B’s Daéna, and not B himself? 
Altogether the view that the grammatically fem. 
Daéna, who in addition appears in the Zoroastrian 
tradition as a woman, here acts as a ‘ brother or 
father,’ is far from convincing. The promotion of 
the ding pati- to the rank of a SaoSyant also in- 
spires little confidence. patdtS may well be the abl. 
to which ahmat refers, and spantd daénd an instr.‘ 
Translate: ‘(He) who thus (viz., as Zaradustra = 
the SaoSyant [cf. Y 48.9] does) crosses as second 
(, Z. being the first,) the intentions of those who 
cross his (viz., the SaoSyant’s) intentions, namely 
of the daévas and men other than the house-owner 
who in accordance with the incremental Religion 
of the SaoSyant adapts his intentions to him (viz., 
the Sao’yant)—(is [to Z.]) a friend, a brother, 
or a father, O Mazdah.’ 

Yt 11.2 (pp. 123 sq.). Schmidt has seen that 
the Pahl. translation of tat drvaté drvatam urvadé 
paiti.ddrasta (where it will presently be seen that 
the reading wrva6é is likely to be the correct one) 
makes satisfactory sense, yet he fails to elicit the 
same meaning from the Avestan text. The Pahl. 
translation says: ‘it (=the prayer) keeps away 
the liars from the friendship of the liars.’ In 
AHM, 160 n., several cases of Avestan genitives 
depending on first members of compounds have 
been pointed out. The practice is common in Old 
Indian. We may therefore recognize in urvaéd. 
paiti. darasta a compound, ‘ best repeller of friend- 
ship,’ on whose first member two genitives depend, 
one objective, the other subjective: ‘it is the best 
repeller of the liars’ friendship of (= for) the 
liar.’ This interpretation, if correct, would estab- 
lish for urvadé° the meaning ‘friendship,’ and 
since the word may be the compound form of an -d- 


* That daénd is an instr. was assumed by H. Humbach, 
MSS, 2 (1957), 31, whose rendering of aparéd by ‘als 
zweiter ’’ Schmidt did well to adopt (‘als niichster ’). 
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stem, support Bartholomae’s tentative definition, 
retained by Schmidt, of urvaéa- in Yt 12.3 as 
meaning ‘ friendship.’ 

Despite the small measure of approval accorded 
to Schmidt’s results in this review, it must not be 
supposed that his inquiry was not worth under- 
taking. By collecting in one book all the relevant 
passages the author has enabled everybody to form 
an opinion on vratdé with a minimum of effort. By 
going to the extreme of attempting to prove that 
Rigvedie vratd always means ‘ vow’ he has shown 
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that it probably never does, except in the restricted 
sense of ‘ gebotene Observanz,’ of which there may 
be a few examples in the Rig Veda. He has thereby 
rendered a great service to students of the Indo- 
Iranian vocabulary who like myself thought it safe 
to seek in vraté a meaning consistent with Bar- 
tholomae’s etymological and semantic definition of 
Av. urvali-. 


ILyA GERSHEVITCH 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 





Zur Eschatologie von Welt und Leben: Ein pu- 


ranischer Text nebst Ubertragung in textge- 


schichtlicher Darstellung. By Wuitu1BaLp 
KirFEL (Bonner Orientalistische Studien, N. 
S. Band 5). Pp. vii+ 70. Bonn: SELsstver- 
LAG ORIENTALISCHEN SEMINARS DER 
Universitit Bonn, 1959. 


DES 


In this brief monograph, Kirfel continues his 
investigation of the sources of the Puranas which 
he began in Das Purana Paicalaksana (Bonn, 
1927) and continued in Bhdratavarsa (Beitrige 
zur indischen Sprachwissenschaft und Religions- 
geschichte 6, Stuttgart, 1931) and in Das Purana 
vom Weltgebiude (Bonn, 1954), with which the 
new series of the Bonner Orientalistische Studien 
was inaugurated. Kirfel’s methodology is evolved 
from that used by Pargiter in his researches into 
the Puranic accounts of Indian history during the 
present melancholy yuga (see F. Kk. Pargiter, The 
Purina Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
Oxford, 1913), and has also been employed by 
Losch (H. Losch, Die Yajnavalkyasmrti vergli- 
chen mit den Parallelen des Agni-und Garuda- 
purdna, Bonn, 1927), by de Vries (J. D. L. de 
Vries, Der Sraddhakalpa im Harivamsa und in 
fiinf anderen Purdnen, Bonn, 1928), by Hilgen- 
berg (LL. Hilgenberg, Die kosmographische Episode 
im Mahabharata und Padmapuraina, Bonner Ori- 
entalistische Studien 4, Stuttgart, 1934), and by 
Sirear (D. C. Sirear, “ Text of the Purana List of 
Peoples,” JHQ, 21 (1945), 297-314). The central 
thesis of all these studies, that the present Puranas 
are compilations, with changes, of a number of 
short texts, cannot be doubted. The work under 
review isolates one such text which appears in a 
number of Puranas. 


This passage occurs in the Brahmapurana (Br.) 
and in the Visnupurana (Vi.); the sharing of 
common material by these two Puranas has already 
been demonstrated in Kirfel’s other works. As the 
text appears, it is clearly a conflation of two origi- 
nally independent tracts. The one, consisting of 
the first two chapters, describes the evils of the 
Kaliyuga and the excellent chance for the faithful 
to escape them with ease; the other describes in 
terms influenced by the Saimkhya three forms of 
dissolution. Kirfel cites in support of the original 
independence of these two texts the fact that the 
Agnipurana is familiar only with the second. But 
he fails to note the further confirmatory evidence 
which is to be found in the late Brhanniradiya- 
purana (Bn.). 

The compiler of this Purana has relied exten- 
sively upon Kirfel’s first text in composing Slokas 
descriptive of the unrighteousness of mankind 
during the last of the four yugas. Compare, for 
instance, the following verses: Bn. 1, 41 (Veika- 
teSvara edition, Bombay, 1923; 1, 38 in the BI 
edition of Hrsikega Sastri, Calcutta, 1891), verse 
4 (4) and Kirfel 1, 5; 76 (80) and 1, 24; 7% (81) 
and 1, 25; 85 (90) and 1, 29; 80 (84) and 1, 31; 
83b (89a) and 1, 33b; 54b (55b) and 1, 37a; 
81b-82a (87) and 1, 38; 88a (93a) and 1, 39b; 
61a (62a) and 1, 43a; 86 (91) and 1, 44; 87 (92) 
and 1, 45; 95 (96) and 2, 3; and 92 (97) and 2, 5. 

Kirfel also refers to the parallel passage in the 
Brahmanda-Vayupurana, which has utilised only 
the description of prakrta pralaya in the second 
text. It should also have been mentioned that the 
fourth and fifth chapters of the twelfth skandha 
of the Bhagavatapurana (Bh.) contain material 
similar to that in the Brahma-Visnupurana text: 
compare especially Bh. 12, 5, 2-4a and 3, 11b-}° 
and Bh. 12, 5, 14b and 4, 14b. 
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Despite the work which has been done, however, 
the exact relationships among the various Puranas, 
in eschatology as in other subjects, has yet to be 
determined. There are some parallels, for in- 
stance, between the Brahma-Visnupurana text and 
those published in the first part of Das Purana 
Pancalaksana (pp. 2-140). But I only wish to 
discuss here the relationship between the texts of 
Vi. and Br.; for Kirfel’s statement “ Die iibrigen 
kleineren Stellen, an denen das Br. und das Vi. 
voneinander abweichen, sind ohne textgeschicht- 
liche Bedeutung. Schon in alter Zeit sind namlich 
in indischen Palmblatthandschriften durch das 
Abbréckeln kleinerer Blattstiicke oder die Schuld 
eines Abschreibers Liicken entstanden; ihre oft 
individuelle Erginzung verursachte dann Varian- 
ten, die heute nur schwer, oft gar nicht zu be- 
richtigen sind ” (p. 67) is an evasion of a fruitful 
line of inquiry. 

Of course, definitive solutions must await an 
examination of the manuscripts of the two Pu- 
rinas; my conclusions are based only upon the 
two editions of the Vi. and the two of the Br. 
referred to by Kirfel, and upon Vi. 3 (Bombay, 
1902) and Vi. 4 (published by Gurjara Krsnasastri 
Sarma in 1866). 

In the text tradition of Vi., there are two fami- 
lies—Vi. 1 and 2 and Vi. 3 and 4. Br. frequently 
agrees with one against the other in readings 
which are doubtful or wrong; for instance, in 1, 
dta Br. 2, a variant in Br. 1, and Vi. 1 and 2 have 
nthsattvandm, while Br. 1 and Vi. 3 and 4 have 
nihsatyanaém, and in 3, 15a Br. and Vi. 3 and 4 
read anekaSah, Vi. 1 and 2 asesatah. Manuscripts 
of one Purana have not been contaminated by the 
readings of the other, or else one would not find 
that all the versions of Vi. contain interpolated 
slokas completely missing in Br. Nor is it possible 
that both Puranas are independently derived from 
the same source. 

But the situation is even more complex. In 2, 
2b Br. agrees with Vi. 2, 3, and 4 in reading 
kriyatim against the correct kathyalam preserved 
only in Vi. 1; in 5, 40a Br. and Vi. 1 have -raksi, 
Vi. 3 and 4 -raksir, and Vi. 2 -rakso. At times, 
Br. agrees with only one of the editions of Vi.: 
thus, in 4, 18a Br. and Vi. 1 read jyotistvam while 


the rest have jyottsam ; and in 1, 5a Br. and Vi. 2, 
like Bn., have ceti, the others caiva. But finally, 
it sometimes happens that the two editions of Br. 
disagree, each offering a reading found also in one 
or more of the editions of Vi. An example occurs 
in 5, 48a where Br. 2 and Vi. 1, 3, and 4 read 
kvathyatam, Br. 1 and Vi. 2 klidyatéam (correct 
Kirfel’s apparatus criticus). 

The most plausible explanation for this strange 
situation is that Vi., being the interpolated text, 
is derived from a text of Br. in which a number 
of variants were noted. These variants would have 
descended, then, to different families of manu- 
scripts of each Purana. The occurrence of such 
variants in the medieval manuscripts of Vi. is also 
known from the commentary of Sridhara, who 
wrote between 1350 and 1450, and probably before 
1376 (see P. K. Gode in ABORT, 30 (1949), 277. 
283). He notes on 1, 19b svamitvahetuh sam- 
bandho bhavi nabhijanas tada: tatra hetuh bahu- 
dravyaddnddina yah sambandhah sa eva svamitve 
hetur bhavi. na tv abhijanah satkulinatvam. 
svamihetusambandho bhavitabhijana iti pathe 
svamitvahetuna bahudravyadanddind sambandha 
eva abhijano kulinatvam bhavisyatity arthah. Vi. 
1 and 4 read bhavi nabhijanas tadad, Vi. 3 bhavi 
nabhijanas tathd, Vi. 2 na cabhijanata tada; but 
Br. has the variant bhavitabhijanas tada known to 
Sridhara from some manuscript(s) of Vi. 

It is unfortunate that the Sanskrit text which 
Kirfel prints contains a large number of errors. 
Most of these are minor, but probably not even the 
most accomplished Sanskritist would realize that 
hrtsthaam in 2, 1. 12 is a misprint for krisnam. 
The critical apparatus is also frequently marred by 
misprints and erroneous references; but perhaps 
the most confusing feature is the use of the sym- 
bols T and V without explanation. The first 
refers to the text of the edition noted, the second 
to a variant reading reported in the edition. 

A debt of gratitude is owed to Kirfel for the 
important advances he has made in Puranic 
studies; but this is a field still offering a tremen- 
dous scope for future research. 


DaAvip PINGREE 
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1 Comparative Study of the Kathinavastu. By 
Kun CuHanc. Pp. 120. 3. diagrams. 
*s-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co. 1957. 


Dr. Chang’s work concerns itself with a com- 
parative study of the texts pertaining to the Bud- 
dhist kathina-ceremony. The basic meaning of the 
word kathina (Skt. and Pali) is “hard, solid, 
difficult.” However, the word has acquired special 
meanings in Buddhist usage, referring to the cloth 
which is to be made into robes for the monks who 
have properly observed the “ retreat of the rainy 
season,” the set of finished robes itself, or the 
wooden frame used by the monks in sewing their 
robes." The presentation of the kathina-robes to 
the monks is systematically treated in a number of 
texts (pp. 14-16), from which we can conclude 
that the practice started in the areas where the 
seasons are governed by the monsoons. It is inter- 
esting to note that many texts dealing with the 
subject are encountered in various parts of Asia, 
where there is no “ rainy season ” (varsd) as such. 
This indicates that the practice gained canonical 
sanction early in the history of Buddhism, prior to 
the westward and northward expansion from its 
homeland in India. The practice of presenting the 
kathina-robes at the conclusion of the rainy season 
is accompanied nowadays in Hinayana countries 
by an elaborate and splendid ceremony.* 


1 See PTS Pali-English Dictionary. McFarland’s Thai- 
English Dictionary (p. 3) translates kathina as “a 
frame (similar to an embroidery frame) 2% meters 
long by 150 centimeters wide, by which robes for Bud- 
dhist monks are measured and eut; a set of robes for 
presentation to Buddhist monks.” No authority for the 
meanings is given, except that the word is Pali. The 
Thai tradition agrees with these, holding that the 
kathina-robes are those originally prepared from such 
frames, and not that the frames take the term from the 
robes. On the other hand, Edgerton’s BHS Dictionary 
defines the word as “ the rough cloth, from which monks’ 
robes were made.” Jischke’s Tibetan-English Dictionary 
(p. 580) gives for sra-brkyan “coarse blanket of a 
monk.” The Chinese translation of this word (s.v. 
kathina in the Glossary of Dr. Chang’s work) supports 
in general the two preceding meanings. A similar ren- 
dering is given in English translations of the Vinaya 
Pitaka by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg (SBE. 17.149 ff.) 
and by I. B. Horner (Book of the Discipline 4. 352 ff.). 
Compare also I. B. Horner, loc. cit., 2.5 ~~ »tnote 1. 

* In Ceylon, the kathina-ceremony is “a, at occasion 
in the religious life of the Sinhalese Buddhist” (Wal- 
pola Rahula, History of Buddhism in Ceylon [Colombo, 
1956], p. 285). It has flourished in Burma since an early 
period as a state ceremony under the name Kateindaw 
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Dr. Chang opens with some general remarks on 
the literature dealing with the subject, the scheme 
of his study, and his source material (pp. 13-18). 
He then discusses the comparative study of the 
literature quoted (Composite Outline of the 
Kathina Rite, pp. 19-50). The next four chapters 
are an edition of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
(BHS) text of the Milasarvastivadin (MSV) 
school (pp. 51-64), the English translation (pp. 
65-77), an edition of the Tibetan translation of 
the BHS text (pp. 78-96) and a glossary of BHS 
terms (pp. 97-120). 

The study concentrates on the MSV tradition. 
The BHS text is in the Vinaya portion of the 
MSV canon, and was previously edited by Nali- 
naksha Dutt in his Gilgit Manuscripts.* Basing 
his edition on a single manuscript, Dutt derived 
help from parallel passages found in the Kathina- 
vatthu of the Pali canon, the Divyavadana, the 
Mahavyutpatti, and the Tibetan translation of 
the text in the Narthang edition of the ’Dul-ba. 
Dr. Chang’s re-edited text is greatly indebted to 
Kdgerton’s monumental work, the Buddhist Hy- 
brid Sanskrit Grammar and Lexicon, for forms, 
parallel passages, and emendations. His special 
accomplishment is the application of his knowledge 
of Chinese and Tibetan in examining all the avail- 
able translations and materials in these languages, 
making it possible for him to throw additional 
light on the meaning and reading of problematic 
passages. His scrutiny of the Tibetan translation, 
as it appears in the four editions and that quoted 
hy Dutt, results in a new edition of the Tibetan 
translation itself. 

The Composite Outline groups and compares 
the similar and dissimilar ideas of different texts. 
These are presented under thirteen headings, with 
a summary of each version of the text. Here the 


Pwe (ERE. 3.35). In Cambodia, the ceremony has 
developed into a magnificent festival (A. LeClére, Le 
buddhisme au Cambodge [Paris, 1899], p. 376). In Thai- 
land, it is still among the most prominent festivals (W. 
A. Graham, Siam [London, 1924], 2. 243). For additional 
information of the practice in Thailand, see Kenneth P. 
Landon, South East Asia (Chicago, 1949), p. 103 f., in 
which an English translation of the 13th cent. Thai 
inscription relating to this festival is given. See also 
Quaritch H. G. Wales, Siamese States Ceremonies (Lon- 
don, 1931), p. 200 ff. 

2It would not be out of place to mention that the 
International Academy of Indian Culture is now under- 
taking a limited edition of photocopies of the Gilgit 
manuscripts. 
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author attempts to reconstruct the ancient Bud- 
dhist kathina-rite. He submits that, due to the 
“discrepancies and even contradictions in and 
between different texts,” the “full understanding 
of the rite ” is an impossibility. On this point, the 
reviewer would like to point out that the kathina- 
theme in both the Hinayana and MSV canons is a 
formal subject, consisting of short rules and regu- 
lations governing a practice which is assumed to 
be well known in the areas where Buddhism 
flourishes. Despite the discrepancies, most of 
which are minor, the reconstruction can be accom- 
plished by taking into account the tradition which 
still survives in Hinayana countries, for it is in 
these very places that the monsoon keeps alive the 
spirit of “ the retreat of the rainy season.” There- 


An Anthropological Bibliography of South Asia, 
Together With A Directory Of Recent An- 
thropological Field Work. By ELizaBetu 
von Firer-HaimMEenpDorFr. With a foreword 
by Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf. (Ecole 


Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIéme section. 
Le Monde D’Outre-Mer Passé et Présent, 


Quatriéme série: Bibliographies III.) Pp. 
748. Mouton AND Co.. 
1958. 


Paris, La Haye: 


South Asia, in this bibliography of five thousand, 
three hundred and sixteen titles in Western lan- 
guages, comprises India, Pakistan, Nepal and 
Ceylon as well as Sikkim and Bhutan. The list of 
works published prior to 1940 is selective, but so 
far as possible all works published between 1940 
and 1954 have been included. The extent of the 
territory covered necessitated some kind of sub- 
division along geographic lines and the problem 
has been handled by arranging the material accord- 
ing to culture areas of which nineteen have been 
delimited ; an additional general section contains 
works which could not be assigned to any one cul- 
ture area. For each area the entries are grouped 
according to subject matter under the following 
six headings: cultural and social anthropology ; 
material culture and applied arts; folklore and 
folk arts ; prehistoric archaeology ; physical anthro- 
pology; and miscellaneous. These headings give 
an indication of the scope of the bibliography and 
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fore, an understanding of the original Buddhist 
kathina-practices is possible through a careful 
study of the tradition in these areas, together with 
an investigation of the fixed rules pertaining to 
them. 

Another significant feature of Dr. Chang’s work 
is the glossary, in which each BHS entry is given 
a literal English translation, with its correspond- 
ing Tibetan and Chinese renderings and their 
meanings. When the meaning is difficult or when 
the texts disagree, Pali terms, their English trans- 
lations, and elucidatory remarks are given. 


VisupH BusyAKUL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


serve the purpose, to a certain extent at least, of a 
subject index. Following the bibliography of pub- 
lished works for each culture area, there is a list of 
dissertations for higher degrees, dealing with the 
area, and a list of students, with a brief abstract 
of their work, who have engaged in field research 
in the region between the years 1940-54. The 
bibliography supersedes that of Mandelbaum, en- 
titled Materials for a Bibliography of the Ethnol- 
ogy of India, and mimeographed for distribution 
in 1949, on which it draws heavily for items pub- 
lished before 1940, and exceeds it considerably in 
scope and extent of territory included, as well as 
extending the period covered to 1954. 

Even a cursory examination of the materials 
included in the bibliography makes it clear that 
anthropology has been given a broad definition. 
Nevertheless, there does appear to be an emphasis 
on the tribal peoples and on what might be termed 
folk anthropology. Of the areal divisions, Middle 
India, including Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, Madhya 
Pradesh, and the southern districts of Bihar, has 
the largest number of titles, five hundred and 
eighty-four; all but a few of these concern the 
tribal population. Assam is next, with four hun- 
dred and ninety-eight titles. By contrast, the 
sections on Bengal, both Eastern and Western, 
contain only three hundred and five. The titles 
on Tamilnad, including items dealing with South 
India in general, number three hundred and four ; 
those on the Northern Mountains, eighty-five. It 
is difficult to say to what extent these figures repre- 
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sent the relative proportion of published materials. 
At any rate, students will find the bibliography 
an excellent guide to the literature on the tribal 
peoples, and less valuable in certain other respects. 
A fairly extensive literature on Bengal Vaishna- 
vism, for example, is represented by one title. 
Also, in view of the extent of the published ma- 
terial on the Pathans, the number of entries in 
the bibliography is very small. 

A few important works, missing in that portion 
of the bibliography listing items published prior 
to 1940, would seem to deserve a place even in a 
selective bibliography. In his foreword Chris- 
topher von Fiirer-Haimendorf calls attention to 
the fact that travel books have on the whole been 
excluded. Unfortunately, this type of literature, 
especially for an early period, frequently contains 
excellent materials for the anthropologist. There 
are other omissions which do not fall into this 
category, among them Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
Account of the Kingdom of Kabul, valuable for 
its information on the Pathans, Frederick Drew’s 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, a standard 
work, and Charles L. Tupper’s four volumes on 
Punjab Customary Law. <A couple of errors also 
leapt to this reviewer’s eye: Elliott’s Memoirs on 


the LHwstory, Folklore and Distribution of the 
Races of the Northwestern Provinces does not, of 
course, belong in the section on the Indus Region. 
The listing of Bhaduri’s article on the Korwas of 
Udaipur State in the section on Rajasthan is a 
somewhat similar mistake. On the whole, however, 
errors of this sort, like the omissions, appear to be 
commendably few. It might also be noted that 
had the content rather than the title of the article 
been taken into consideration, many of the works 
grouped in the very large general category could 
have been placed in one or another of the regional 
sections. 

A bibliography can be properly evaluated only 
after extensive use. Any bibliography on the scale 
of this one, dealing with a subject the limits of 
which, for an area such as South Asia, are almost 
impossible to define to everyone’s satisfaction, is 
bound to be open to criticism in certain respects. 
It is certain that all students of South Asia will be 
grateful for this indispensable tool and will look 
forward to the supplements which, it is announced 
in the foreword, will be issued biennally. 


DorotHy M. SPENCER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Hierarchy and Marriage Alliance in South Indian 
Kinship. By Lovuts Dumont. 
Papers of the Royal \nthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 12.) Pp. 
45. 1957. 


(Occasional 


In a number of articles and a monograph, Une 
Sous-casle de l’Inde du Sud, Dumont has made a 
substantial contribution to the anthropology and 
sociology of India. The present article, like his 
previous work, is based on field work carried out in 
the Tamil-speaking area of South India during 
1949-50. 

The major part of the paper consists in a com- 
parative study of the social structure and kinship 
system of several low caste groups who inhabit 
the districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, and Ramnad. 
In certain respects these groups differ consider- 
ably among themselves. The Pramalai Kallar are 
patrilineal and patrilocal, with a preference for 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage; the Nangudi 
Vellala, in contrast, are matrilineal and matrilocal, 


and prefer patrilateral cross-cousin marriage ; the 
Kondaiyam Kottai Maravar, among whom there 
are several more or less distinct subdivisions, each 
showing variations from the general pattern, are as 
a whole matrilineal, with a preference for patri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage, but they are at the 
same time patrilocal; the Ambalakkarar, who are 
patrilocal, differ from the other groups considered 
in not, apparently, having exogamous units, but 
most of them have a preference for patrilateral 
cousin marriage, while in a small area this is re- 
placed by a preference for matrilateral cousin 
marriage. 

The core of the paper is an attempt to demon- 
strate that in spite of the differences noted, there 
is a basic under lying pattern common to all these 
groups. This takes the form of an institution 
termed “ marriage alliance,” concerning which the 
author states that where there are positive mar- 
riage regulations such as that a man should marry 
his mother’s brother’s daughter, “ (1) marriage 
should be considered as a part of a marriage alli- 
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ance institution running through generations; 
(2) the concept of affinity should be extended so 
as to include not only immediate, individual rela- 
tionships (affines in the ordinary sense) but also 
the people who inherit such a relationship from 
their parents, those who share it as siblings of the 
individual affines, etc.; (3) there is likely to be an 
affinal content in terms which are generally con- 
sidered to connote consanguinity or ‘ genealogical ’ 
relationships (such as ‘mother’s brother,’ etc.) 
This is obviously so when there are no special 
terms for affines, for otherwise we should have to 
admit that in such cases affinity is not expressed 
at all.” (p. 25) “ Marriage alliance ” as an institu- 
tion is discussed in some detail in terms of the 
ceremonial gifts and services which link together 
the individuals in a network of roles. The concept 
of marriage alliance introduced here appears to be 
an important one and may well prove to be useful 


in areas outside of South India where positive 
marriage regulations exist. 

The first section of the paper, relatively brief, 
devoted to a discussion of hierarchy, calls attention 
with the use of examples drawn from the groups 
which he studied, to the tendency towards “ hier- 
archization of subdivisions inside the endogamous 
groups.” (p. 11) 

What are essentially two separate themes are 
linked together somewhat tenuously in the conclu- 
sion. An analysis of kinship, Dumont writes, 
“leads us to emphasize an institution which is 
of the highest importance in caste. That marriage 
is crucial on both levels of caste and kinship, and 
that it constitutes in a sense their articulation, is 
quite in accordance with the obvious and well- 
known stress that Indian society lays upon it.” 


(p. 44) 
Dorotuy M. SPENCER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The Westerners among the Figurines of the T‘ang 
Dynasty of China. By Jang Gaston 
Marner. Serie Orientale Roma XX. [lp. 
xvi + 204. 42 halftone plates, 2 color plates, 
14 line figures, 4 maps. Roma: INsTITUTO 
ITALIANO PERIL MEDIO Ep EsTREMO ORIENTE. 
1959. 


This book is primarily an attempt to “ establish 
« chronology for the figurines” found in T‘ang 
burial deposits, based on a “ systematic history of 
costume.” The part of the volume which is par- 
ticularly devoted to this subject contains much 
original and valuable information, and makes a 
real contribution to the history of costume in Cen- 
tral Asia and China. We can now see with new 
clarity the changes in fashion which took place 
in T‘ang times. The author shows that most of 
these new modes came ultimately from Iran. Ex- 
amples are the tight bodices, in conjunction with 
pleated skirts and long stoles, favored by Chinese 
ladies of the late seventh and early eighth century, 
and the high boots worn by grooms and stable- 
boys employed by well-to-do Chinese. This classi- 
fication of garment types by place of origin and 
period will prove more valuable, I believe, than 
the typology of the figurines according to racial 


stock (pp. 160-162) which, though most interest- 
ing, is not altogether convincing in detail, since 
the author is obliged to use vague geographical 
designations like “ Javanese” on a level with 
somatological terms like “ Armenoid ” and _ lin- 
guistic expressions like “ Semites.” Perhaps the 
attempt would have been more successful if the 
classification had been based solely on nationality 
or cultural type. 

Preceding her treatment of the figurines them- 
selves, the author has included a considerable sec- 
tion on the history and culture of the Western 
Countries which were the homelands of the persons 
represented in the pottery statuettes. Here she 
seems uneasy, apparently because she does not con- 
trol the primary Chinese sources. She makes fre- 
quent use of long quotations from modern authori- 
ties, especially Aurel Stein and Edouard Chavan- 
nes (translated from French into English). These 
interpolations, which contain many unnecessary 
trivia about battles and international politics, 
make the fabric of her account quite loose-jointed 
and creaky, and give this part of the volume the 
appearance of a source-book rather than an ori- 
ginal essay. The pictures drawn of the Western 
Countries would have been much clearer and 
livelier if the author had used a more integrated 
and cohesive style. Her apparent uncertainty 
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when dealing with the basic facts of Oriental 
geography and history comes out in another way: 
familiar matters are represented as if they were the 
unique opinions of scholars who had nothing to do 
with establishing them in the first place. Thus we 
read that “ Lin-yi is identified as being another 
name for Champa (Annam)* by Kuwabara,” that 
“the K‘un-lun are associated with Malaya... by 
Chien-chen,” and that the Muslim power spread 
to the Pamirs in the early eighth century “.. . ac- 
cording to [F. S.] Drake.” Kuwabara, Chien-chen 
and Drake simply mentioned commonly accepted 
ideas, and their names might have been decently 
left in footnotes. To cite them prominently is like 
writing, “ Paris is the chief city of France accord- 
ing to i. H. Schafer.” In short, the author seems 
unwilling to trust her own opinions in these 
treacherous waters, and to need support for every 
slight step forward. 

That she is quite capable of writing a lively bit 
of prose, synthesizing her knowledge in a plain and 
agreeable way, is apparent from such passages as 
the one on the image-makers (pp. 104-105). She 
would have been well-advised to use this method 
throughout the book, instead of the interminable 
quotations and “ according to ”’s. 

A considerable bibliography is appended, but I 
note with astonishment the absence of some im- 
portant titles, especially the writings of such an 
authority on T‘ang costume and make-up as 
Harada Yoshito, for instance his Téa ko-bunka 
kenkyt (3rd ed., Tokyo, 1944). 

Minor points follow: 


a) “Thaugast [of Theophylactus Simocatta] 
has been explained as indicating Ta-géei, Great 
Wei...” (p. 6). This name comes not from 
Great Wei, but from a form like Tabya¢, from 
which the Chinese form T‘o-pa also derives. See 
P. A. Boodberg, “The Language of the T‘o-pa 
Wei,” HJAS, 1 (1936), 183. 

b) For more about Persians in T‘ang literature 
(p. 12), especially those represented as wealthy 
benefactors of young Chinese scholars an¢ posses- 
sors of magic jewels, see E. H. Schafer, “ Iranian 
Merchants in T‘ang Dynasty Tales,” Semitic and 
Oriental Studies; A Volume Presented to William 
Popper (U. C. Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 


*It should also be noted that Champa was not identi- 
eal with Annam in T‘ang times, but lay to the south 
of that province. 


1951), pp. 413-422, Yeh Te-lu, “ T‘ang-tai hu- 
shang yii chu-pao,” Fu-jen hsiieh-pao, 15, 1/2 
(1947), 101-103; and Ishida Mikinosuke, Chéan 
no haru [“ Ch‘ang-an Spring ”] (3rd ed., Tokyo, 
1942), pp. 135-155. Ishida’s book reprints a num- 
ber of articles published earlier in Bijutsu kenkyi 
and other Japanese journals. 

c) The term hsien, applied by the Chinese to the 
Mazdean religion (p. 14), may be a dialectical 
form of standard Chinese t‘ien “heaven; deva.” 
See A. E. Dien, “ A Note on Persian Hsien ‘ Zo- 
roastrianism,’” Ortens, 10 (1957), 284-288. 

d) As to Persian temples in China, we are told 
that there is “one at Cha-chou and one at Tun- 
huang” (p. 14). Cha-chou is a mistake for Sha- 
chou, which is another name for Tun-huang. Only 
one temple is involved. 

e) “Iss-ii” appears twice on p. 100, instead of 
“[-ssti.””. There are other minor errors in tran- 
scription, probably typographical in origin. 

f) The mantle named mi-li is miscalled “ Mu 
].i” throughout the book (for instance, on p. 157). 

g) “Khumdan” is explained only as a “ Sog- 
dian name for Ch‘ang-an” (p. 103). The author 
seems to be unaware that this was a corruption of 
Hsien-yang (Arch. *g’em-diang), the name of the 
ancient Chinese capital, a form wide-spread in 
medieval Asia. In short, the name is of Chinese 
origin, not Sogdian. 

h) “... merchant associations called hang... 
a name which came to be applied to a street or 
street block consisting of shops dealing in the same 
goods, or engaged in the same trade” (p. 104). 
The reverse was actually the case. Hang means 
“ row [of shops]; bazaar.” Only later did the asso- 
ciation formed by the merchants of a single bazaar 
take this name. 

i) The map of Asia at the end of the book shows 
Yang-chou on the south bank of the Yangtze 
River, on the site of modern Nanking. Indeed the 
town is labelled “ Yang Chou (Nanking) ”! Its 
location is given correctly on p. 12. 


I hope that students of the arts and persons 
interested in the history of human manners will 
overlook my carping criticisms, and make a point 
of studying this book. 

Epwarp H. ScHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Les Jonques Chinoises I: Histoire de la jonque. 
By L. AupEMARD, Capitaine de Frégate. Pp. 
97, 36 plates, map of China at end. Rotter- 
dam, 1957. Fl. 5,00. 


Captain Audemard (1865-1955) died leaving 
behind a large manuscript containing many illus- 
trations of Chinese junks, upon which he had 
worked for a large part of his life. Too expensive 
to bring out integrally, the sponsoring museums 
(Museum voor land- en volkenkunde and the Mari- 


tiem Museum “ Prins Hendrik ”) have decided to’ 


publish it in a series over a number of years, of 
which this is the first essay. It is certainly worthy 
of this attention. The author was trained for the 
sea and in 1884 was shipped out to the Far East 
on a cruiser. That was the first of many voyages. 
He knew not only the coast but also the inland 
waterways, and made his way once as far as Sui-fu 
above the Yangtze gorges. 

In addition to quoting a number of remarks 
about Chinese boats made by earlier western 
writers, from Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta to Van 
Braam Houckgeest, the author has supplied as the 
main body of the text translations of the passages 
on boats found in the famous K‘ang-hsi encyclo- 
paedia published in 1728 (the Ku-chin T*u shu chi 
ch‘éng, 30: 97/3-33), together with pithy com- 
ments of his own. (Actually the translations were 
re-done in Leyden, and practically all the notes 
have been supplied by the editors.) All of these 
carry the original illustrations. In addition the 
editors have inserted five of the illustrations of sea- 
going military craft found in the Wu ching tsung 
yao of 1044. (This book’s illustrations are a prob- 
lem; see Feng and Goodrich, Isis, 36 (1946), 114, 
note 3, where we note that no original copies have 
come down to modern times, the present work 
having been taken from the Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu, 
which in turn depended on the Yung-lo ta-tien of 
1403-1408. If not from the original text, the 
illustrations probably descend from the 15th cen- 
tury.) The translations, pictures, comments, and 
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notes all serve to bring out many interesting de- 
tails not alone about men-o’-war of various sorts, 
but also about people, clothes, armor, methods of 
combat, weapons, incendiary bombs, and the like. 

The late Professor Duyvendak would have re- 
joiced to have seen pictures and comments thereon 
of a primitive cannon in plates 17 and 28, illus- 
trating a Ts‘ang-shan and a Sha boat. These may 
well have looked like the type used in the great 
semi-marauding voyages of Chéng Ho, early in the 
15th century. (See “ Desultory notes on the Hsi- 
yang chi,” T“oung Pao, 42 (1953), 18-20.) Also 
worth remarking is the description of the incendi- 
ary employment of the Tzu mu chou, or “ Child 
and Mother craft.” The Mother, well supplied 
with grappling hooks and black powder, would be 
fastened to the enemy ship, then set ablaze; 
whereon the sailors would detach the Child and 
escape (p. 80 and plate 27). Captain Audemard 
calls this “une ruse de guerre inédite dans les 
pays occidentaux et qui certes ne manque pas 
d’ingéniosité.” 

The author might also have consulted the Lung- 
chiang ch‘uan ch‘ang chih,* 8 ch. (included in the 
Hsiian-lan t‘ang ts‘ung-shu,” 2nd series, nos. 117- 
119) by Li Chao-hsiang® (fl. 1537-1553), a native 
of Shanghai. It contains a mass of information 
about less war-like boats and their construction, 
with illustrations in chiian 2. 
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The Arts of the Ming Dynasty. An Exhibition 
organised by The Arts Council of Great 
Britain and The Oriental Ceramic Society. 
Pp. 88, 104 plates. Cuar.es F. Ince & Sons, 
Lrp., 1958. 


The Arts Council and The Oriental Ceramic 
Society have put us much in their debt for this ex- 
cellent catalogue. All of the 384 objects in the 
exhibition are illustrated on 104 plates, well cata- 
logued in twenty pages and informatively intro- 
duced by Sir Harry Garner (metalwork, lacquer 
and furniture), Basil Gray (painting), Arthur 
Lane (ceramics), and S. Howard Hansford (carv- 
ings in jade, ivory and other materials) in 57 
pages. Such a complete record of an exhibition is 
commonplace in Europe, but not often achieved 
here. 

The book emphasizes the rich holdings of Eng- 
lish museums and collectors in the objects of the 
Ming Dynasty, while at the same time revealing 
the weaknesses of painting collections abroad. 
Long before Americans were aware of Ming porce- 
lains in Chinese taste, the English, led by C. E. 
Russell, Sir Percival David and others, were avidly 
buying the best Ming porcelains. They have been 
more aware of the merits of lacquers, jades and 
cloisonné produced during the “ Bright” reign. 
A simple comparison of this catalogue with that of 
the 1952 Ming Exhibition in Detroit reveals the 
more advanced state of English collecting in these 
fields: 52 to 24 in jade; 50 to 14 in metal and 
cloisonné; 40 to 23 in lacquer; 138 to 120 in 
porcelain. This is not only a matter of quantity 
but often of quality as well. The Ming assemblage 
of “ decorative arts ” at London was a notable one. 
Masterpieces of porcelain are illustrated on every 
page of the ceramic section. 

Sculpture and painting are very different affairs. 
The London catalogue places sculptures, when they 
occur, within the decorative arts while at Detroit 
they were shown separately with 52 exhibits. 
There were 63 paintings at Detroit in the major 
formats of hanging scroll, handscroll and album; 
but in London of the 58 paintings, only 24 were 
in major formats, the remainder being rather 
slight and personal paintings on fans. With the 
exception of M. Dubose’s album by Tung Ch‘i- 
ch‘ang, the most important paintings were those 
ient from the United States, notably the Ch‘iu 
Ying from Boston and the Lu Chih from Kansas 
City. It is indeed strange that the taste and fore- 
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sight shown by English and most European eol- 
lectors in bronzes and ceramics found no counter- 
part in their approach to painting and sculpture. 
This lack cannot be due to a native failing as 
witness the fabulous English collections of Euro- 
pean “fine arts.” The answer must surely be 
found in the initial impetus to materiality in the 
collecting of objects combined with the relative 
uncertainty of knowledge with regard to Chinese 
painting. Here perhaps American gambling- 
enterprise instincts have paid off handsomely. 

The inherent weakness of the painting selection 
provided a handicap not easily overcome by Mr. 

rray in his introduction to this section. His game 

effort is marred by lack of appreciation of the real 
merits and contributions of Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang, a 
very real return, without slavishness, to the monu- 
mentality and intellectual probity of the great 
Northern Sung landscape painters. While this 
reviewer believes thoroughly in the validity of com- 
parisons between Chinese and European painters, 
he cannot agree with the specific comparisons 
made. The mentions (on p. 15) of Canaletto with 
Chu Tuan, and of Claude with Wu Wei, seem wide 
of the mark. Both Westerners are too good and 
original for their assumed Chinese counterparts. 
Joos de Momper and Samuel van Hoogstraten 
would have been more to the point, and then 
largely in their drawings. 

Arthur Lane’s ceramic introduction is an excel- 
lent précis of the subject, complete save for the 
omission of celadons and grave figurines. The 
sections on lacquer and metalwork by Sir Harry 
Garner and that on carvings by S. Howard Hans- 
ford are brief, accurate and of exemplary cautious- 
ness in treating these still little explored media. 
However, there may be good reason for such terra 
incognila since much of the metalwork and cloi- 
sonné seems of largely archaeological and historical 
interest, displaying but little of the refined taste 
to be found in the porcelains and none of the in- 
ventiveness characteristic of later Ming painting. 

The series of exhibitions sponsored by the Orien- 
tal Ceramic Society should find an echo in this 
country. They are excellent displays and serve 
a very real purpose in proposing areas of further 
study and in placing original objects side by side 
for the only really valid comparison possible. It is 
understood that the Ming Exhibition will be fol- 
lowed in 1960 by one devoted to the products of 
the Sung Dynasty. 

SHERMAN E. LEE 


CLEVELAND Museum oF ART 
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Japanese Religion and Philosophy: A Guide to 
Japanese Reference and Research Materials. 
By Donatp HorzmMan, with Moroyama 
Yuxkruiko and others. The University of 
Michigan Center for Japanese Studies; Bib- 


nt 


liographical Series, No. 7%. Ann Arbor: 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PREss, 1959. 


Japanese Literature of the Showa Period: A Guide 
to Japanese Reference and Research Materials. 
By JoserH K. Yamaciwa. The University 
of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies; 
Bibliographical Series, No. 8. Ann Arbor: 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PreEss, 1959. 


The purpose of these two volumes is to list and 
evaluate major Japanese works pertaining to the 
humanities and social sciences, and thereby to pro- 
vide an introduction to native research materials. 
They endeavour to provide an aid to research for 
teachers and students and to assist buying pro- 
grams for libraries attempting to form or expand 
a collection of Japanese works. The volume on 
religion is selective in nature but attempts to in- 
clude the most important books in Japanese on 
Japanese religion and philosophy since the Meiji 
period. Periodicals are not included since they 
appear in No. 4 of the Bibliographical Series. The 
volume on literature covers the period 1926 to 
date, thus overlapping for a period of about 10 
years, Bonneau’s Bibliographie de la littérature 
japonaise contemporaine. Together both volumes 
provide a working list of reference materials sure 
to be of use to the student of Japan. 

Japanese Religion is particularly good in that 
it is an annotated bibliography, commenting not 
only on the contents of the volume in question but 
expressing as well the compilers’ opinion on the 
value of the work. Generally speaking, the anno- 
tations are succinct and to the point. All titles are 
translated and, as also in the case of authors’ 
names, are transliterated: the Japanese title in 
Chinese characters is always present. .\rrange- 
ment is from the general to the specific. For 
example, Buddhism falls into the following cate- 
gories: collections, dictionaries and chronologies, 
histories, historical studies, general doctrine, indi- 
vidual sects (in chronological order). The appen- 
dix includes a very useful list of publishers, and 
authors and editors, and a subject index. There is 
no title index. Although the general rubrics men- 
tioned above provide a means of locating the area 
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with which a given book deals, the lack of a clear 
method of classification under these rubrics makes 
it difficult to locate a title without reading the 
whole rubric. It seems to this reviewer that it 
would have been no extra trouble to arrange books 
alphabetically either by title or by author. Cer- 
tainly such an arrangement would greatly assist 
the user in finding a reference work. To take one 
example: in order to locate the Kokuyaku tssaikyé, 
which does not appear in any of the indices, if one 
does not happen to know that it was edited by 
Iwano Shin’yi—which will certainly be the case 
with many—the user is obliged to read through the 
section entitled “ collections ” where it is classified 
under Iwano. Moreover, there seems to be inde- 
cision about whether to classify under author or, 
failing that, editor, or under title when it comes to 
the large collections of Buddhist works. There are 
a few minor typographical errors and at times in- 
consistency in the translation of titles. Since this 
is a “selective” list any one student is going to 
wonder why books he considers important are not 
included and certainly there are a number of in- 
stances that come to the mind of the present re- 
viewer. However, it is sufficient to say here that 
the present catalogue is a working list that will 
prove to be of value. 

Japanese Literature is better organized and 
seems to be somewhat more carefully prepared 
than the preceding volume. All works are listed 
alphabetically under author in both the sections 
on reference materials and that on individual 
works. Chapter I gives an outline history of 
twentieth century Japanese literature under sec- 
tions entitled: fiction, drama, long poem (sht), 
short poem (tanka), haiku. This history is simply 
meant to provide a frame of reference for the 
following listings. Chapter II is an annotated 
listing of basic reference works including a long, 
and to this reviewer, most valuable, section on 
journals. The annotations are often lengthy and 
will certainly prove to be useful. Chapters III and 
IV are an unannotated list of Showa literature 
and of anthologies in which the works may be 
found. The appendix includes a list of publishers 
and an author index. 

It is certain that both of these volumes will be 
of value to students working with Japanese refer- 
ence materials and Japanese source materials. 
They will also be of assistance to librarians for the 
purchase and classification of books. 


E. DALE SAUNDERS 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


MEETING AT ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 1959 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTy-NINTH MEET- 
1NG of the Society, in conjunction with the meet- 
ings of the Middle West Branch and the Mid-West 
Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, was held in the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 9, 10, and 11, 
1959. The following members of the Society 
registered their attendance: 


Ann H. Allison, G. T. Artola, F. P. Bargebuhr, J. A. 
Bellamy, E. Bender, K. Baer, P. A. Boodberg, W. M. 
Brinner, Mrs. A. Gutkind Bulling, Mrs. Kathleen R. F. 
Burrill, G. G. Cameron, Helen Caruso, O. L. Chavarria- 
Aguilar, J. I. Crump, Jr., J. B. Curtis, P. P. Delougaz, 
W. A. C. H. Dobson, Anne E. Draffkorn, M. J. Dresden, 
R. H. Dyson, Jr., F. Edgerton, W. F. Edgerton, A. S. 
Ehrenkreutz, R. Ettinghausen, J. J. Finkelstein, W. J. 
Fischel, D. N. Freedman, I. J. Gelb, S. Gevirtz, H. A. R. 
tibb, A. Goetze, Beatrice L. Goff, S. D. Goitein, N. Golb, 
C. S. Goodrich, E. I. Gordon, O. Grabar, C. Graesser, Jr., 
J. C. Greenfield, E. J. Grube, V. I. Gruhn, H. G. Giiter- 
bock, J. W. B. Hadley, E. Adelaide Hahn, T. Halasi-Kun, 
W. W. Hallo, M. Hara, D. Hawkes, M. Held, H. M. Hoe- 
nigswald, A. J. Hoerth, J. D. Holland, G. F. Hourani, 
H. B. Huffmon, Mrs. Elinor M. Husselman, D. H. H. 
Ingalls, T. B. Irving, T. B. Jones, Helene J. Kantor, 
I. Kawar, F. Kopriilii, C. H. Kraeling, C. F. Kraft. 
T. O. Lambdin, W. G. Lambert, G. S. Lane, J. Lassner, 
S. C. Lee, E. Leichty, K. F. Leidecker, Mrs. Hildegard 
Lewy, J. Lewy, T. Y. Li, A. E. Link, M. Loehr, W. S. 
McCullough, M. K. McElrath, J. V. McMullan, M. 
Mahdi, G. Makdisi, S. Marenof, L. Marwick, H. G. May, 
G. E. Mendenhall, G. C. Miles, S. Morag, R. F. Ogden, 
A. L. Oppenheim, L. Orlin, H. H. Paper, R. A. Parker, 
M. Perlmann, B. E. Perry, C. F. Pfeiffer, J. A. Pope, 
Edith Porada, B. R. Pray, E. Reifler, Erica Reiner, 
R. H. Robinson, K. A. Rockwell, F. Rosenthal, A. Rosen- 
vasser, K. Schoonover, G. M. Schramm, B. Schwartz, 
Louise A. Shier, C. C. Shih, Hide H. Shohara, R. M. 
Smith, J. de Somogyi, A. Spiro, F. J. Stephens, J. 
Stewart-Robinson, R. F. G. Sweet, B. Szezesniak, P. 
Thieme, C. G. Tuland, G. W. Van Beek, M. N. Van Loon, 
M. Vogelstein, Mrs. Elizabeth von Voigtlander, J. V. 
Walsh, L. Waterman, Penelope N. Weadock, G. P. 
Webb, J. W. Wevers, R. J. Williams, R. B. Winder, W. 
Winter, L. T. Wolcott, H. A. Wolfson, J. Yamagiwa, 
E. Yarshater, D. W. Young, T. C. Young, J. Young, F. 
Zeman, F. J. Ziadeh, L. Zolondek. 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Carl H. Kraeling at 10:00 a. m., Thursday, 
April 9. The following communications were 
presented: 


P. P. Delougaz, University of Chicago: The Earliest 
culture situation in Southern Mesopotamia (illustrated) 

S. D. Goitein, University of Pennsylvania: The Unity 
of the Mediterranean world during the “ middle Middle 
Ages.” 

J. A. Pope, Freer Gallery of Art: Notes on Saga 
porcelain: how old is Koimari? (illustrated) 

R. H. Dyson, Jr., University of Pennsylvania: 
Hasanlu: recent excavation in Northwest Iran (illus- 
trated ) 

Edith Porada, Columbia University: Comments on the 
gold bowl of Hasanlu (illustrated ) 


At 12:00 noon President Kraeling called the 
Society into a business session and appointed the 
following committees: Committee on Resolutions, 
D. H. H. Ingalls, Chairman, T. B. Jones and D. 
J. Wieand (S. B. L. E.) ; Committee of Auditors, 
F. Rosenthal and W. K. Simpson. The Secretary 
then presented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee as follows: 


For President: Daniel H. H. Ingalls 

For Vice-President: Hans G. Giiterbock 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: Edward H. Schafer 

For Associate Editors: Ernest Bender and Thomas 0. 
Lambdin 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1962) P. P. Delougaz 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: W. Nor- 
man Brown 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms ex- 
piring 1961) Mark J. Dresden, E. Adelaide Hahn, 
an L. Carrington Goodrich 


It was announced that action on the nomina- 
tions would be taken at the business meeting on 
Saturday morning, April 11. 

At 12:30 p.m. the session adjourned for a 
luncheon given for members of the Society by the 
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University of Michigan in the Michigan League 
Ballroom. 

The second session was held at 2:00 p.m. of 
the same day. The session was divided into four 
sections meeting simultaneously. 

At the Far East Section, with J. K. Yamagiwa 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented: 


B. Szezesniak, University of Notre Dame: MILIONE 
of Marco Polo according to the newly discovered docu- 
ments 

R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto: Some mean- 
ings of shen in Buddho-Taoist writings 

C. S. Goodrich, Berkeley, Calif.: The Enthronement 
ceremony of a later Han empress 

T. Y. Li, Yale University: A Comparative study of 
the extant editions of the Ching-shih t‘ung-yen 

C. C. Shih, University of Toronto: Evolution of the 
shih 

W. A. C. H. Dobson, University of Toronto: Towards 
a historical treatment of the grammar of Archaic Chinese 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


J. Young, Georgetown University: South Manchurian 
railway company’s rural studies in China 1906-1945 


At the Islamic Section, with G. F. Hourani 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented: 


W. J. Fischel, University of California: Ibn Khaldin 
and al-Mas‘udi 

M. Mahdi, University of Chicago: Ibn Khaldiin: the 
science of nature and the science of culture 

T. B. Irving, University of Texas: Peter the Cruel 
and Ibn Khaldin 

H. A. Wolfson, Harvard University: Ibn Khalcin on 
attributes and predestination 

M. Perlmann, Harvard University: Ibn Khaldin on 
Sufism: Tanji’s edition of Shifa’ as-sa’il 


At the Ancient Near East Section, with H. H. 
Paper presiding, the following communications 
were presented: 


J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College: Old Assyrian izézum 
and its implications 

E. Leichty, University of Chicago: The Reconstruc- 
tion of the series shumma izbu 

M. Vogelstein, Great Neck, New York: The Reign of 
Ilushuma, Berossos, and the Babylonian chronology 

Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio: Contribution to 
the geography of the Nuzi texts 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


Erica Reiner, University of Chicago: Prayers for 
favorable omens 
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At the Biblical Studies Section, with G. E. 
Mendenhall presiding, the following communica- 
tions were presented: 


S. J. DeVries, Holland, Michigan: Abraham Kuenen’s 
contribution to Hexateuchal criticism 

J. B. Curtis, Hebrew Union College: The Qal imper- 
fect of the Mediae Geminatae verbs in the Old 
Testament 

M. J. Buss, Coe College: First-fruits and the “ Credo” 

J. W. Wevers, University of Toronto: The Voiceless 
velar spirant in Classical Hebrew 

G. M. Schramm, University of California: The He- 
brew pronominal suffixes 


The formal opening of an exhibition illustrating 
the theme “ Art in Persia Before and After the 
Mongols,” especially prepared for the Society’s 
meetings, was held in the University of Michigan 
Museum of Art where tea was served at 4:30 P. M. 


The third session was held at 7:30 P.M. with 
G. G. Cameron presiding. The session was devoted 
to a Symposium on The Uses of Writing. Four 
papers, each followed by comment and discussion, 
were presented as follows: 


A. L. Oppenheim, University of Chicago: The Ancient 
Near East 

F. Rosenthal, Yale University: The Islamic Near East 

P. Thieme, Yale University: South Asia 

P. A. Boodberg, University of California: The Far 
East 


The fourth session was held at 9:30 a. m., Fri- 
day, April 10. The session was divided into four 
sections meeting simultaneously. At the South 
and Southeast Asia Section, with F. Edgerton pre- 
siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented: 


L. T. Wolcott, Searritt College: Social implications of 
the concept of bhakti in the language of the Tulasikrt 
Rimacaritaminas 

G. T. Artola, Baltimore, Maryland: Tantri tales and 
reliefs from Indonesia (illustrated ) 

G. S. Lane, University of North Carolina: The De- 
velopment of the labiovelars in Tocharian 

M. J. Dresden, University of Pennsylvania: Remarks 
on Asoka in Khotanese documents 

R. M. Smith, University of Toronto: Early Indian 
chronology: Brahmanical 

M. Hara, Harvard University: Hindu concepts of 
teacher: Sanskrit guru- and dcdrya- 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


N. H. Zide, University of Pennsylvania: Aspirated 
stops in Korku, Earlier Korku, and Proto-Munda 
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At the Islamic Section, with H. A. R. Gibb 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented: 


R. J. Williams, University of Toronto: The “ Aesopic ” 
fable collection in Karshuni Arabic 

B. E. Perry, University of Illinois: The Arabic Life 
of Secundus 

N. Golb, Hebrew Union College: The Early Karaites 

I. Kawar, University of California: The Ghassinids 
and Arabic poetry 


The following communications were presented 
by title only: 


W. M. Brinner, University of California: The Sig- 
nificance of the title “ Sultan al-harifish ” 

F. J. Ziadeh, Princeton University: ‘Urf and law in 
Islam 

G. Makdisi, University of Michigan: Remarks on 
Muslim institutions of learning in eleventh century 
Baghdad 

K. I. Semaan, University of California: Medieval 
Arabic linguisties: the majhira as a phonetic category 

T. C. Young, Princeton University: A Note on the 
declassification of J. G. Lorimer’s Gazetteer of the 
Persian Gulf, ‘Oman, and Central Arabia 


At the Biblical Studies Section, with H. G. May 
presiding, the following communications were pre- 
sented: 


D. W. Young, Brandeis University: Observations re- 
garding the root NTN in Biblical Hebrew 

S. Cohen, Hebrew Union College: Amos was a Nabi! 

M. Held, Dropsie College: The qtl-yqtl sequence of 
identical verbs in Biblical Hebrew and in Ugaritic 

J. J. Finkelstein, University of California: Genesis 
XIV and history 

C. G. Tuland, University of Chicago: The Identity of 
the Johanans of the Aramaic papyri and Ezra 10:6 
(illustrated ) 

B. Porten, Chicago, Illinois: A Revised plan of the 
Jewish district in Elephantine 


At the Ancient Near East Section, with G. G. 
Cameron presiding, the following communications 
were presented: 


J. C. Greenfield, University of California: Treaty 
requirements as reflected in the Assyrian inscriptions 

Helene J. Kantor, University of Chicago: Notes on 
Urartaean art and related Assyrianizing traditions 
(illustrated ) 

S. Morag, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Bran- 
deis University: New sources for the study of Baby- 
lonian Aramie 

Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan: Saint 
Anthony and Roman Egypt (illustrated ) 


The following communication was presented by 
. 5 ~ 
title only: 


M. B. Rowton, University of Chicago: The Back. 
ground of the letter from the king of Iambad to the 
xing of Der (Syria XXXIII [1956]. 63 f.) 


The fifth session was held at 2:00 Pp. Mm. of the 
same day. The session was divided into three sec- 
tions meeting simultaneously. At the Ancient Near 
Kast Section, with T. B. Jones presiding, the 
following communications were presented: 


E. Reifler, University of Washington: The Evidence 
for the common origin of the measuring systems of 
ancient China, Mohenjodaro, and Sumero-Babylonia 

Beatrice L. Goff, Yale University: The Problem of 
method in studying the culture of prehistoric Meso. 
potamia 

E. I. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania: A Pano- 
ramie view of the wisdom literature of Sumer 

W. W. Hallo, Hebrew Union College: The Royal in- 
scriptions of Ur; a typology 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Developments in 
Hittite vocabulary and syntax 

W. G. Lambert, University of Toronto: Babylonian 
theogonies 


At the Biblical Studies Section, with D. J. 
Wieand presiding, the following communications 
were presented: 


S. Marenof, College of Jewish Studies: Gleanings 
from the epistle of Aristeas 

C. U. Wolf, Toledo, Ohio: Psalm 22 and the seven 
last words of Christ 

D. N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary: His- 
tory writing in the Bible 

R. M. Grant, University of Chicago: A Critical 
evaluation of the Gospel of Thomas 

J. Priest, Delaware, Ohio: The “ Sure house” of CD) 
iii, 19, and the Messiah 

O. W. Betz, Tuebingen, Germany: Qumran and the 
New Testament Christology 


At the Islamie Art Section, with A. S. Ehren- 
kreutz presiding, the following communications 
were presented: 


J. V. MeMullan, New York City: Little known designs 
in Islamic carpets (illustrated ) 

G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society: Islamic 
influence on Byzantine architectural ornament in Greece 
(illustrated ) 

O. Grabar, University of Michigan: Remarks on the 
Central Asian sources of the “ Demotte” Shah-nameh 
(illustrated ) 

R. Ettinghausen, Freer Gallery of Art: Miniatures 
related to the “ Demotte ” Shah-ndmeh (illustrated) 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


M. S. Dimand, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Some 
Persian miniature paintings of the Mongol school 
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Prepared comments were given by M. Loehr and 
M. J. Eisenberg of the University of Michigan on 
the subject-—Chinese and Western parallels to the 
“Demotte ” Shah-ndmeh. 

At 5:30 p.m. the Society was entertained with 
tea and cocktails by the Ann Arbor members. 

At 7:00 p.m. the annual subscription dinner 
was held in the Michigan League Ballroom. Fol- 
lowing the dinner President Carl H. Kraeling 
delivered an address entitled “ Now and Then in 
Libya ” (illustrated). 


The sixth session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Kraeling at 9:00 a.m., Saturday, April 11. 
The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the detailed 
Treasurer’s report had been adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee and that mimeographed copies of 
this report were available at the registration table. 
He then presented the following summary of the 
report: 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 
Assets 


Investments, general funds (cost)....... $ 41,584.49 
Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney 
Scholarship Fund (cost)............. 
Cash deposited in the First New Haven 
PEE FED 0.8 cciccewssscccscences 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 
BEE. $6acba nes cesnedkeinédcecenenws 
Cash deposited in the Connecticut Savings 
DEE, éhdeSp al anGutneketaneraeeweees 13,903.63 
PD wt kecechckdasnennsdwuniawes 5.85 
Value of inventory of printed books at cost 8,955.75 


62,945.29 
1,310.73 


17,786.99 








$146,492.73 
Liabilities 
General Endowment 
ee ee ee $ 21,300.00 


EE cccukcereisavnexaneeics 1,500.00 
SP ere 1,428.42 
Miscellaneous gifts .................. 274.80 
Life Membership Fund............... 7,941.64 
icin sn yirace Gide v naleee 7,288.92 
Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship Fund 
ae reer 50,768.55 
EE csc nceaganinennceteasas 12,584.02 
MES ics te an dha ah at ndew hs 43,406.38 


$146,492.73 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
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mitted. We have also personally examined all securities 
in the safe-deposit box at the New Haven Savings Bank 
and find that the list submitted is correct, 


Signed: Frank E. Brown 


Signed: FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
January 14, 1959. 


The Secretary continued his report as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society, as of April 8, 1959, is 1022. Of this total 912 
are corporate members, 87 life members, and 23 honorary 
members. Since April 3, 1958, the date of my last 
report to the Society, 92 have been added to the roll. 
In the same period we have lost 24 by resignation and 
31 for nonpayment of dues. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society the Secre- 
tary has learned of the death of the following twelve 
members whose passing has not hitherto been reported. 

Otto Justice Baab, Frederick Carl Eiselin Professor 
of Old Testament in Garrett Biblical Institute, was a 
highly respected teacher and research scholar in the field 
of Biblical literature and Semitic languages. Before 
going to Garret Biblical Institute he held teaching posts 
at the University of Chicago, 1929-30, and Illinois 
Wesleyan University, 1930-34. His published books in- 
clude The Theology of the Old Testament and The Study 
of the Bible Today and Tomorrow. He joined the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society in 1939 and was President of its 
Middle West Branch in 1951-52. Born in Chicago July 
6, 1896, he died September 28, 1958. 

Eugene Feifel, a Roman Catholic priest, joined the 
Society while a graduate student at Columbia University 
in 1948. For some years he had served at the Monu- 
menta Serica, at Nanzan University in Nagoya, Japan. 
He died in 1958. 

Eugene Alcide Gellot was an independent student of 
languages residing in Ozone Park, New York. In 1912 
he published privately a paper entitled, “The mono- 
syllabism of the Semitic language, the solution of the 
Semitie riddle,” which was a summary of a paper he 
had read before our Society in 1911, the year in which 
he joined the Society. Born near La Rochelle, France 
February 24, 1871, he died May 13, 1958 in Ozone Park. 

Henry Heras, a devout Jesuit priest and an assiduous 
scholar, was the founder and director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute of Saint Xavier’s College of 
Bombay, India. He was born in Barcelona, Spain and 
trained in Catholic theology and learning there. He 
became Professor of History in Saint Xavier’s College at 
the age of thirty-two and spent thirty-three years in 
teaching and research, chiefly in the field of Indian his- 
tory with emphasis on the ancient period. He became a 
member of the Society in 1934. Born September 11, 
1888, he died December 14, 1955. 

Archer Milton Huntingdon, patron of the humanities, 
and author of numerous books and articles in the fields 
of literature and fine arts, had a great love for the 
cultural history of Spain. He held honorary degrees 
from Harvard, Yale, Columbia and from the University 
of Madrid. He became a member of the Society in 1912 
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and a life member in 1915. Born in New York March 
10, 1870, he died in Bethel, Conn. December 11, 1955. 

Clarence Elwood Keiser, a Lutheran minister of 
Lyons, Pennsylvania, became interested in cuneiform 
studies nearly fifty years ago. He received the doctor’s 
degree from Yale University in 1912, and subsequently 
published four volumes dealing with the original cunei- 
form tablets at Yale. He left the manuscript of another 
volume which will be published posthumously. He had 
been a member of the Society since 1913 and a life 
member since 1952. Born at Lyons, Pennsylvania Octo- 
ber 12, 1884, he died at the same place July 21, 1958. 

Sir John Hubert Marshall, noted archaeologist, was 
the excavator of Mohenjo-Daro. He served as Director 
General of Archaeology in India from 1902-1931. He 
was elected an honorary member of our Society in 1928. 
Born March 19, 1876, he died August 17, 1958. 

Lucius Chapin Porter, a Congregational missionary 
and educator in China for more the forty years, was 
born in China of missionary parents. He had served as 
Dean and Professor of Philosophy at Yenching Univer- 
sity in Peiping. He became a member of the Society in 
1923 and a life member in 1958. Born in China October 
31, 1880, He died at Beloit, Wisconsin, September 7, 
1958. 

David Moore Robinson, Professor of Classics and 
Archaeology at the University of Mississippi and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology at the Johns 
Hopkins University, was the discoverer of the buried 
city of Olynthus in Greece. His publications on Greek 
civilization are very numerous both in books and arti- 
cles. His latest volume was The Greek View of Life in 
1953. He had been a member of our Society since 1921 
and a life member since 1953. Born in Auburn, New 
York, September 21, 1880, he died at Oxford, Mississippi 
January 2, 1958. 

Alfred Salmony, Professor Emeritus of the History of 
Asiatic Art at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University, was an authority on Chinese jade. He had 
published two monumental books on the subject: Carved 
Jade of Ancient China, and Archaic Chinese Jades. He 
had been a member of the Society since 1934. Born in 
Koln, Germany November 10, 1890, he died en route 
from New York to Europe April 29, 1958. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, retired Canon Residentiary of 
the National Cathedral in Washington, D. C., had a long 
and colorful career in religion, education, and social 
work. After receiving his divinity degree he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Yale University, a position he held 
for twenty-two years. Afterward for fifteen years he 
was engaged in church duties in Washington where he 
actively championed the cause of slum clearance, inter- 
faith cooperation, and opportunities for Negroes. He 
became a member of our Society in 1900 and a life 
member in 1940. Born in Staten Island, New York 
April 13, 1874, he died in Stockbridge, Massachusetts 
August 14, 1958. 

Jean Philippe Vogel, eminent Professor of Sanskrit 
and Indian Archaeology of the University of Leiden, 
was the author of numerous publications dealing with 
Buddhistie art. He was elected an honorary member of 
our Society in 1939. Born January 9, 1871, he died in 
April 1958. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 

The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 

The report of the Editor was presented by the 
Secretary as follows: 


During the past year, Numbers 2, 3 and 4 of Volume 
78 of the JOURNAL have appeared, with a total of 247 
pages. Number | of Volume 79 is in press; page proofs 
show 72 pages which, added to the 247, make a total of 
319 pages published during my tenure as Editor. Look- 
ing at it another way, Volume 78 (including Number 1, 
edited by H. M. Hoenigswald) had 336 pages, as com- 
pared with Volume 77 with 326 pages; Volume 76 with 
264 pages; Volume 75 with 298 pages. 

In Numbers 2, 3 and 4 of Volume 78, the amount of 
“ Middle Eastern” (in the classical sense) materials is 
approximately equal to the amount of Near Eastern 
and Far Eastern materials combined. This may in part 
reflect a flourishing of Indie studies in recent years, 
but I am inclined to attribute the disproportion mostly 
to the vigor of the Associate Editor for that area, Ernest 
Bender. Still, a disproportion it is, and the Editor will 
aim at correcting it, not by repressing Mr. Bender, but 
by elevating himself and his colleague for the Near East. 

A new department of the JouRNAL, “ Review Articles,” 
has been tentatively established. The first contribution 
to this department will appear in Volume 79 Number 2. 

Four special publications are in the hands of the 
printer, but are slow to appear. They are (1) Betty J. 
Shefts, Grammatical Method in Panini [Essay No. 1]; 
(2) William A. Smalley, Outline of Khmw’ Structure 
[Essay No. 2]; (3) Ludwik Sternbach, Hitopadesa and 
its Sources [Series Vol. 44]; (4) Chauncey J. Blair, 
Heat in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda [Series Vol. 45]. 

The Editor wishes to express his thanks to George E. 
Mendenhall, as he concludes his term as Associate 
Editor, for his valuable services to the JOURNAL and to 
the Editor personally. J. H. Furst Co., our printer, 
has been most cooperative, and also deserves our thanks. 
The Editor, being new at the job, has had to lean heavily 
on the experience and wisdom of his predecessor, Henry 
M. Hoenigswald, and above all, of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ferris J. Stephens. He is most grateful. 


Signed: Epwarp H. SCHAFER, 
Editor 
It was voted to adopt the report. 
The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary as follows: 


During the year 1958/59, one hundred and twelve 
volumes, thirty-four pamphlets, and three hundred and 
nine numbers of periodicals have been added to the 
Library. Of the periodicals two hundred and ninety-two 
were in continuance of sets already in the Library; 
seventeen represent titles new to the Library. Of the 
monographs twenty-six were gifts of members of the 
Society. Thirty-four volumes have been bound; nine 
volumes loaned to non-resident members of the Society; 
fifty-three volumes sent to the Editors of the Journal 
for review. Three new exchanges have been established; 
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with Biblioteca, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome, 
Italy; Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, India; 
and Kyoto University, Research Institute of Humanistic 
Science, Kyoto, Japan. One exchange has been dis- 
continued, that with Madras (Presidency) Government 
Epigraphist for India. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
is up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Anthes, R. Mit Rahineh 1955, by R. Anthes with con- 
tributions by Hasan S. K. Bakry, J. Dimick, H. G. 
Fischer, L. Habachi, and J. Jacquet. 1929. (Penn- 
sylvania. University. University Museum. Museum 
monographs ) 

Austerlitz, R. P. Ob-Ugric metrics; the metrical struc- 
ture of Ostyak and Vogul folk-poetry. 1958. (Folk- 
lore Fellows. FF Communications, no. 174) 

Ben-Hayyim, Z. ‘Ivrit we-arimit. [1957] 2v. (Acad- 
emy of the Hebrew Language, Jerusalem. Studies, 


1-2) 
Bergman, R. A. M. L’anatomie du genre Ptyas 4 Java. 
1953. 


Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu. Bishop Mu- 
seum handbook. Part I: The Hawaiian collections. 
1915. 

Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu. What has 
Bishop Museum done? 1937. 

Bhiskaré. Mahabhiskariya of Bhiaskaracarya with 
Bhasya of Govindasvimin and the super-commen- 
tary Siddhantadipika of Paramesvara. Critically 
edited with introduction and appendices by T. §. 
Kuppanna Sastri. 1959. (Madras Government 
Oriental ser., no. 130) 

Boneschi, P. Le monogramme sud-arabe d’un vase 
antique 4 provisions. 1958. 

Brouckhorst, A. van. Tonkin 1644/45; journaal van de 
reis van Anthonio van Brouckhorst. Ed. by C. C. 
van der Plas. 1955. (Koninklijk Instituut voor de 
Tropen te Amsterdam. Mededeling no. 117) Af- 
deling Culturele en Physische Anthropologie no. 51. 

Buck, P. H. Explorers of the Pacific; European and 
American discoveries in Polynesia. 1953. (Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum. Special publication 43) 

Buck, P. H. Mangaian society. 1934. (Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum. Bull. 122) 

Buck, P. H. Samoan material culture. 1930. (Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum. Bull. 75) 

Bush, L. W. Japan dictionary; Japanalia. [1957] 

Cadiére, L. M. Syntaxe de la langue viétnamienne. 1958. 
(Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo- 
China. Publications, v. 42) 

Chandra, Lokesh. Studies in the Sinkhiyana-Srauta- 
sutra. [19537] 

Coates, A. Personal and oriental. [1957] 

Dar, B. A. Religious thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
[1957] 

Dentan, R. C., ed. The idea of history in the ancient 
Near East, by Roland H. Bainton [and others] 

_ 1955. (American Oriental ser., 38) 

Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 

Musée Louis Finot. Les eéramiques 4 base choco- 

latée au Musée Louis Finot de l’Ecole Francaise 

@Extréme-Orient 4 Hanoi par R. Y. Fefébvre 
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d’Argencé. 1958. (Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. Publications, v. 44) 

Edrisi. Polska i kraje sasiednie w Swietle “ Ksiegi 
Rogera ” geografa arabskiego z XII w. al-Idrisi‘ego. 
CzeS¢ II. [Ed. and tr. by T. Lewicki] 1954. 
(Polska Akademia Nauk, Warsaw. Komitet Orien- 
talistyezny. Prace orientalistyezne, t. 2) 

Emory, K. P. An archaeological survey of Haleakala. 
1921. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum. Occasional 
papers, v. 7, no. 11) 

Emory, K. P. Archaeology of Nihoa and Necker Islands. 
1928. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bull. 53) 
Tanager expedition. Publication no. 5. 

Endacott, G. B. A history of Hong Kong. 1958. 

Fischel, W. J. Abraham Navarro, Jewish interpreter 
and diplomat in the service of the English East 
India Company (1682-1692). [1957] 

Fischel, W. J. David d’Beth Hillel: an unknown Jewish 
traveller to the Middle East and India in the 
nineteenth century. [1957] 

Fischel, W. J. Ibn Khaldin: on the Bible, Judaism 
and the Jews. 1956. 

Fischel, W. J. The spice trade in Mamluk Egypt. [1958] 

The Ford Foundation. Annual report, 1956, 1957. 1956 

Fowler, H. W. Archaeological fishbones collected by E. 
W. Gifford in Fiji. 1955. (Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, Bull. 214). 

Friedrich, J. Extinct languages. [1957] 

Frumkin, G. Afghanistan, carrefour des civilisations. 
[1957] 

Fujii, Jintaré. Outline of Japanese history in the Meiji 
era. Translated and adapted by H. K. Colton and K. 
E. Colton. [1958] (Japanese culture in the Meiji 
era, v. 7) Centenary Cultural Council ser. 

Ganapati, S. V. Population control. How? [1954] 

Ganapati, S. V. “Stream of life.” [19587] 

Gard, R. A. A guide to non-Buddhist materials in 
Western languages for Buddhist libraries in Asia. 
Class II: Library science and museology. 1957. 

Geddes, W. R. Nine Dayak nights. 1957. 

Gellot, E. A. The monosyllabism of the Semitic lan- 
guages, the solution of the Semitic riddle. 1912. 

Glasenapp, H. von. Kant und die Religionen des Ostens. 
1954. (Beihefte zum Jahrbuch der Albertus- 
Universitat Kénigsberg/Pr., 5) 

Goetz, H. The antiquities of Chamba State: an art- 
historical outline. [19537] 

Goetz, H. The Rajput empresses of Akbar and Jahangir 
(Maryam-az-Zamini and Jagat-Gosdini) [1958] 

Groslier, B. P. Angkor et le Cambodge au XVIe siécle 
d’aprés les sources portugaises et espagnoles, avec 
la collaboration de C. R. Boxer. 1958. (Paris. 
Musée Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque d’études, 63) 

Hifiz. Gazele wybrane Hafiza. Z oryginatu perskiego 
przelozyt, przypisami opatrzy! oraz rozprawa o 
twérezosci Hafiza poprzedzit Ananiasz Zajaczkowski. 
1957. 

Hall, R. B. Japanese geography: a guide to Japanese 
reference and research materials [by] R. B. Hall 
and Toshio Noh. 1956. (University of Michigan 
Center for Japanese Studies. Bibliographical ser., 
no. 6) 

Heangsun, S. L’hémoglobine E au Cambodge. 1958. 
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(Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo- 
China. Publications. Hors série) 

Hikmat, ’Ali Asghar. Parsis of Iran; their past and 
present. 1956. (Iranian history ser., no. 4) 

Hitti, P. K. Lebanon in history, from the earliest times 
to the present. 1957. 

Hony, H. C. A Turkish-English dictionary, by H. C. 
Hony, with the advice of Fahir Iz. 1957. 

Huang, S. Lu Hsiin and the new culture movement of 
modern China. 1957. 

Ibn Batta al-‘Ukbari, ‘Ubaid Allih ibn Muhammad. La 
profession de foi d’Ibn Batta [publiée et traduite 
par H. Laoust] 1958. 

Ike, Nobutaka. The Hoover Institution collection on 
Japan. [1958] (Stanford University. Hoover In- 
stitution on War, Revolution, and Peace. Collection 
survey, no. 3) 

India (Republic) Planning Commission. The new India: 
progress through democracy. 1958. 

Indica; the Indian Historical Research Institute silver 
pubilee commemoration volume. 1953. (St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. Indian Historical Research Insti- 
tute. Studies in Indian history, no. 18) 

Ishikawa, K. A book of thoughts. With an introduction 
by Van Wyck Brooks. [1958] 

Iwai, H. Some historical studies of Buddhism in China 
& Japan. 1957. (Tokyo. Téyéd Bunko. Ronso. 
Publications. Ser. A, no. 39) In Japanese. 

Jaya Chamarajendra Wadiyar. Dattitreya; the way 
and the goal. Introduction by S. Radhakrishnan. 
[1957]. 

Kamikawa, H. Japan-American diplomatic relations in 
the Meiji-Taisho era. [Translated and adapted by 
Kimura Michiko] 1958. ([A history of Japanese- 
American cultural relations (1853-1926) v. 3]) 
Centenary Cultural Council ser. 

Kannisto, A., comp. Materialien zur Mythologie der 
Wogulen; gesammelt von A. Kannisto, bearb. und 
hrsg. von E. A. Virtanen und M. Liimola. 1958. 
(Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seura. Toimituksia, 113) 

Kannisto, A., comp. & tr. Wogulische Volksdichtung, 
gesammelt und iibersetzt von A. Kannisto. Bearb. 
und hrsg. von M. Liimola. Bd. 4. Birenlieder. 1958. 
(Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seura. Toimituksia, 114) 

Kansas. University. Library. Armenian manuscripts: 
an exhibition at the University of Kansas Library. 
1955. 

Kebra nagast. Kebra nagast; czyli, Chwala kréléw 
Abisynii; fragmenty.. Z jezyka abisynskiego prze- 
lozyt oraz wstepem zaopatrzy!t S. Streleyn. [1956] 

Kerr, G. H. Okinawa; the history of an island people. 
[1958] 

Kimura, K. Japanese literature; manners and customs 
in the Meiji-Taisho era. Translated and adapted by 
P. Yampolsky. [1957] (A history of Japanese- 
American cultural relations (1853-1926) v. 2) Cen- 
tenary Cultural Council ser. 

King, F. H. H. The new Malayan nation; a study of 
communalism and nationalism. With a foreword by 
R. Emerson. 1957. 

KQKAAO®S, studi pubblicati dall’Istituto di Storia An- 
tica dell’Universita di Palermo. II, 1-2. 1956. 

Kolff, G. H. van der. The social aspects of the Gezira- 


project in the Sudan. [1957] (Royal Tropical In- 
stitute, no. 124) Department of Cultural and Physi- 
eal Anthropology. no. 56. 

Kosaka, M. Japanese thought in the Meiji era. Trans- 
lated and adapted by D. Abosch. [1958] (Japanese 
culture in the Meiji era, v. 9) Centenary Cultural 
Council ser. 

Kublin, H., comp. An introductory reading guide to 
Asia. 1958. 

Kuppanna Sastri, T. S. The Vasistha sun and moon in 
Varahamihira’s Pancasiddhantikaé. 1957. 

Lagercrantz, E., ed. Lappische Volksdichtung. I. West- 
und siidlappische Texte. Anhang: K. A. Jaakkolas. 
Sammlung siidlappischer Texte. II: Lyngenlap- 
pische, nordwestlappische und _ westfjordlappische 
Texte. 1957-58. (Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seura, Toi- 
mituksia, 112, 115) 

Lahovary, N. La diffusion des langues anciennes du 
Proche-Orient; leurs relations avee le Basque, le 
Dravidien et les parlers indo-européens primitifs. 
[1957] 

Latourette, K. S. A short history of the Far East. 
[1957] 

Linton, R. The material culture of the Marquesas 
Islands. 1923. (Memoirs of the Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, v. 8, no. 5) Bayard Dominick ex- 
pedition. Publication no. 5. 

Miner, E. R. The Japanese tradition in British and 
American literature. 1958. 

Mongkut, King of Siam. King of Siam speaks. By M. 
R. Seni Pramoj & M. R. Kukrit Pramoj. [19587*] 

Nagao, G. M. Index to the Mahayana-Sitralamkara 
(Sylvain Lévi edition) Part 1: Sanskrit-Tibetan- 
Chinese . 1958. 

Neugebauer, O. The exact sciences in antiquity. 1957. 

New outlook; Middle East monthly. v. 1, nos. 1-4. 1957. 

Nieuw Guinea Studien. Jaargang 1, Nr. 1. Jan., 1957. 
1957. 

al-Nu’main ibn Muhammad, called Abii Hanifat al-Shia. 
Kitab al-iqtisir; traité de jurisprudence ismaé- 
lienne. Texte arabe établi et présenté par Moham- 
mad Wahid Mirza. 1957. 

Ohara, Eiroku. Japanese chess, the game of shogi. With 
a preface by J. Parrott. [1958] 

Ohara, K., ed. Japanese trade & industry in the Meiji- 
Taisho era. Translated and adapted by Okata Te- 
motsu. [1957] (A history of Japanese-American 
cultural relations (1853-1926) v. 1) American 
Cultural Council ser. 

Pakistan. Department of Archaeology. Gandhara sculp- 
ture in the National Museum of Pakistan. [1956] 

Philosophical Society of the Sudan. The population of 
Sudan. Report on the sixth annual conference, held 
in the University of Khartoum, 16th & 17th Janu- 
ary, 1958. [1958] 

Polska Akademia Nauk, Warsaw. Komitet Orientalisty- 
ezny. Bibliografia polskich prac orientalistyeznych 
(1945-1955). 1957. 

Pritchard, J. B. Hebrew inscriptions and stamps from 
Gibeon. 1959. (Pennsylvania. University. Univer- 
sity. Museum. Museum monographs) 

Rama Rau, S. View of the Southeast. [1957]. 
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Remer, C. F. Japanese economics: a guide to Japanese 
reference and research materials [by] C. F. Remer 
and Saburo Kawai. 1956. (University of Michigan. 
Center for Japanese studies. Bibliographical ser., 
no. 5) 

Rev. Father Henry Heras . . . Sept. 11, 1888—Dec. 14, 
1955. (In St. Xavier’s College magazine, 1956. 
v. 48, no. 2) 

Rosenvasser, A. Los manuscritos del desierto de Juda. 
1958. 

Rosenvasser, A. Monoteismo y piedad en el antiguo 
Egipto. [1952] 

Rosenvasser, A. Replanteo de dos temas de religién 
egipcia. [1958] 

St. John, H. Itinerary of Hugh Cuming in Polynesia. 
1940. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum. Occasional 
papers, v. 16, no. 4) 

Saudi Arabia. Arbitration for the settlement of the 
territorial dispute between Muscat and Abu Dhabi 
on one side and Saudi Arabia on the other. Memo- 
rial of the government of Saudi Arabia. 1955. 3 v. 

Saudi Arabia. [’Ard ... Arbitration for the settlement 
of the territorial dispute between Muscat and Abu 
Dhabi on one side and Saudi Arabia on the other| 
[1955]. 3v. In Arabic. 

Sen, N. Some remarkable words from Silparatna. 
[1958] 

Serruys, H. Genealogical tables of the descendants of 
Dayan-Qan. 1958. (Central Asiatic studies, 3). 
Serruys, H. Remains of Mongol customs during the 

early Ming period. [19577] 

Shah, I. Oriental magic. Foreword by L. Marin. [1957] 

Shibusawa, K. Japanese life and culture in the Meiji 
era. Translated and adapted by C. S. Terry. [1958] 
(Japanese culture in the Meiji era, v. 5) Centenary 
Cultural Council ser. 

Shibusawa, K. Japanese society in the Meiji era. 
Translated and adapted by A. H. Culbertson [and] 
Kimura Michiko. [1958] (Japanese culture in the 
Meiji era, v. 6) Centenary Cultural Council ser. 

Shiomi, S. Japan’s finance and taxation, 1940-1956. 
Translated by Shotaro Hasegawa. 1957. 

Shiky6 Mondai Kenkyfisho, Tokyo. Religions in Japan. 
at present. 1958. 

Siddiqi, M. Development of Islamic state and society. 
[1956] 

Simpson, W. K. The single-dated monuments of Se- 
sostris I: an aspect of the institution of coregency 
in the twelfth dynasty. [1956] 

Sivaramamurti, C. Early Eastern Chalukya sculpture. 
1957. (Madras. Government Museum. Bulletin, 
new ser. General section, v. 7, no. 2) 

Skinner, G. W. Chinese society in Thailand: an analyti- 
cal history. [1957] 

Skotteberg, C. J. F. Juan Fernandez and Hawaii; a 
phytogeographical discussion. 1925. (Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum. Bull. 16) 

Snow, E. Random notes on Red China (1936-1945). 
1957. (Harvard University. Chinese economic and 
political studies. Special ser.) 

Sternbach, L. Cinakya’s aphorisms in the Hitopadesa 
(I-IV) [n.d.] A reprint. 

Sternbach, L. Canakya’s aphorisms in the Hitopadesa 
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(I-IV). 1956-57. (American Oriental Society. 
Publications. Offprint ser., no. 28) 

Sternbach, L. Four unknown Canakya mss. in Leiden. 
[1958]. 

Sternbach, L., comp. [Ganiki-vritta-samgraha] or texts 
on courtezans in classical Sanskrit. [1953] (Vish- 
veshvaranand Indological ser., 4). 

Sternbach, L. Juridical studies in ancient Indian law: 
22. The HitopadeSa and the Smrtis. [n.d.] From 
P. K. Gode commemoration volume. 

Sternbach, L. Juridical studies in ancient Indian law: 
25. The ManavadharmaSistra stanzas in the Hito- 
padeSa. [n.d.] 

Sternbach, L. Juridical studies in ancient Indian law: 
26. Some DharmaSgiastra verses in the Hitopadesa. 
[n. d.] 

Sternbach, L. A new Canakya-rija-niti-Sistra manu- 
script. 1958. 

Sternbach, L. An unknown Cainakya ms. and the Garuda- 
Purina. [1957]. 

Stokes, J. G. P. The ever-returning Christ, and other 
writings. 1958. 

Stutterheim, W. F. Studies in Indonesian archaeology. 
1956. (Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-en 
Volkenkunde. Translation ser.). 

Sudan. Population Census Office. First population 
census of Sudan 1955/56. 7th-[9th] interim report. 
1957-58. 3v. 

Sudan. Population Census Office. First population 
census of Sudan 1955/56; 21 facts about the Su- 
danese, by Krétki. [1958]. 

Sung, Lien. Economic structure of the Yiian dynasty; 
translation of chapters 93 and 94 of the Yiian shih, 
by H. F. Schurmann. 1956. (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute studies, 16). 

Thausing, G. ed. Festschrift Hermann Junker zum 80. 
Geburtstag. 1957. (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde der Morgenlandes, Bd. 54). 

Thor Peng, Thong. La thalassémie au Cambodge. 1958. 
(Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo- 
China. Publications. Hors série). 

Tikal reports, numbers 1-4, by E. M. Shook, W. R. Coe 
and V. L. Broman, L. Satterthwaite. 1958. (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. University Museum. Mu- 
seum monographs). 

Tokyo. Institute of Art Research. Index of Japanese 
painters. Compiled by the Society of Friends of 
Eastern Art. [1958]. 

Téyé shi kenkyf bunken ruimoku [Annual biblilography 
of Oriental studies] 1953/54; 1955/56. 1956-58. 
Tiirk Dil Kurumu. Taniklariyle Tarama Sézliigii. II. 

A-I. 1945. (Its [Publications] C. III. 3). 

Turan, O. Tiirkiye seleuklulari; hakkinda resmi vesika- 
lar.. Metin, terciime ve arastirmalar. 1958. (Tiirk 
Tarih Kurumu, Ankara. Yayinlarindan. 7. ser., 
no. 32) 

Ueno, Naoteru. Japanese arts and crafts in the Meiji 
era. Ed. by Uyeno Naoteru, English adaptation by 
R. Lane. [1958] (Japanese culture in the Meiji 
era, v. 8) Centenary Cultural Council ser. 

Uhlan, E. Shoriki; miracle man of Japan; a biography 
by E. Uhlan and D. L. Thomas. Foreword by Bob 
Considine. [1957] (A Banner Book). 
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Upanishads. Kena upanishad. ed. & tr. Herrera. Kena 
upanishad; texto devanagari, transcripcién, traduc- 
eién, introduccién, notas y vocabulario por J. L. 
Herrera bajo la direccién de F. Tola. 1958. (Lima. 
Universidad Mayor de San Marcos. Instituto de 
Filologia. Publicaciones. Textos universitarios, no. 
16) 

Utley, F. Will the Middle East go West? 1957. 

Vandenbosch, A. Southeast Asia among the world 
powers, by A. Vandenbosch and R. A. Butwell. 
[1957] 

Vogelstein, M. Fertile soil; a political history of Israel 
under the divided kingdom. [1957] 

Walawalker, A. B. Pre-Asokan Brahmi; a study on the 
origin of Indian alphabet (Maheshwari phonogra- 
phy). With a foreword by L. S. Wakanker. 1951. 

Ward, R. E., ed. Five studies in Japanese politics. 1957. 
(University of Michigan. Center for Japanese 
Studies. Occasional papers, no. 7) 

Washington (State) University. Linguistic and engi- 
neering studies in the automatic translation of 
scientific Russian into English; technical report 
prepared for Intelligence Laboratory, Rome Air 
Development Center, Griffiss Air Force Base, New 
York. [1959] 

Watuseke, Ff. S. Salangkew, een mythische vogel in een 
volksverhaal uit Tondano (Minahasa) [n.d.] 
Weiner, M. Party politics in India; the development 

of a multi-party system. 1957. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Siid-und Ostasiens und 
Archiv fiir indische Philosophie. Bd. 1. 1957. 

Wilson, H. H. Religious sects of the Hindus. Edited 
by E. R. Rost. 1958. 

Wittfogel, K. A. Oriental despotism; a comparative 
study of total power. 1957. 

Yasuda, K. The Japanese haiku; its essential nature, 
history, and possibilities in English, with selected 
examples. [1957]. 

Young, J. The location of Yamatai; a case study in 
Japanese historiography, 720-1945. 1958. (Johns 
Hopkins University. Studies in historical and po- 
litical science, ser. 75, no. 2) 

Zinbun; memoire of the Research Institute for Human- 
istic Studies, Kyoto University, nos. 1-2. 1957-58. 

The Zinbun gakuh6; journal of humanistic studies, pub- 
lished by the Research Institute for Humanistic 
Studies, Kyoto University. v. 7-8. 1957-58. 


Signed: JAMES T. Babs, 
Librarian 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


During the year since the last annual meeting of the 
Society, the Executive Committee has fulfilled its pro- 
scribed functions by electing to corporate membership in 
the Society a number of applicants and by transacting 
the routine business of the Society. 

The Committee held its annual meeting Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, April 8, 1959. There were present 
tive of the nine members of the Committee, four past 


presidents of the Society, one Associate Editor, the 
Society’s delegate to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the nominee for Associate Editor. 

Upon discovering that the financial position of the 
Society is in a more favorable state than usual, it was 
decided to increase the expenditures in several ways, 
These include somewhat larger appropriations for print- 
ing the JoURNAL, larger sums made available for the 
publication of monographs, and increase in the honoraria 
for the Editors, and the establishment of a Prudential 
Fund for ultimate payment to the Secretary-Treasurer, 

The work of the Membership Committee for the past 
year was commended. A list of new applicants was 
elected to corporate membership in the Society. These 
are included in the report of the Secretary given at this 
session. Regretfully a number of members were dropped 
from the roll, as reported by the Secretary, for nonpay- 
ment of dues. After hearing the report of the Committee 
on Honorary Membership it was voted to recommend to 
the Society the election to Honorary membership of 
Emile Beneveniste, Professor of Comparative Grammar 
in the Collége de France, and Manu Leumann, Professor 
of Indo-European Linguistics in the University of 
Ziirich. 

The following appointments were made: Committee on 
Honorary Membership, Peter A. Boodberg, Chairman, 
Hans Giiterbock and Paul Thieme; Chairman of the 
Committee on the Hackney Scholarship to succeed him- 
self, Archibald G. Wenley; Chairman of the Committee 
on Membership, Gus W. Van Beek; two members of the 
Committee for the Promotion of Oriental Research, E. 
A. Speiser, Chairman, and Edwin O. Reischauer; repre- 
sentative on the Board of Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Herbert G. May; repre- 
sentative in the International Union of Orientalists, 
Albrecht Goetze. 

On the subject of the relation of the Society to other 
organizations, it was decided to offer the services of the 
Society to the American Council of Learned Societies in 
judging the applications for fellowships in oriental 
studies, if the American Council of Learned Societies 
should request such services. It was also decided to 
express the willingness of the Society to have the 26th 
International Congress of Orientalists meet in the 
United States, if this can be arranged by the coopera- 
tion of the Association for Asian Studies and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. It was the sentiment 
of the Committee that a delegation of at least twenty 
members should be sent to the 26th International Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Leningrad, provided the neces- 
sary funds can be raised. 

Finally, it was decided to accept with thanks the 
invitation of the President and Fellows of Yale Uni- 
versity to hold the next annual meeting of the Society 
at Yale. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 

It was voted to elect as Honorary members of 
the Society Professor Emile Benveniste and Pro- 
fessor Manu Leumann. 

The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
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American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by Daniel H. H. Ingalls as follows: 


Your delegate to the American Council of Learned 
Societies attended the annual meeting of the Council, 
January 21-23 of this year. Making use of what he 
learned at this meeting and of written communications 
received during the past year, he herewith furnishes a 
report of the work of the ACLS during 1958. 

During the year 1958 the ACLS has continued its 
former programs and has added several new ones. 
Doubtless the most important of its traditional efforts 
has been the publication of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, to which a second supplemental volume was 
added during the past year. The whole now consists of 
twenty volumes proper and two supplemental volumes. 
A Concise Dictionary of American Biography is being 
planned for the near future. 

Of more recent date are the large programs of scholar- 
ships and related awards. These programs were initiated 
in 1957 as a result of a five-year grant of $3,100,000 
from the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. They are of three sorts. The first of 
these is now termed the ACLS Prizes for Distinguished 
Scholarship in the Humanities. Ten of these awards in 
the amount of $10,000 each were announced at the 
annual meeting. The second is a program of post- 
doctoral fellowships ranging in stipend from $3,500 to 
$7,000. Seventeen fellowships were granted in 1958 out 
of 573 applications. Approximately the same number 
will be granted for 1959. Although the total number of 
applications has declined somewhat, it remains vastly 
greater than the number of awards. The same dis- 
crepancy appears in the third type of award, the Grants- 
in-Aid, which range from $350 to $3,000. Seventy-eight 
grants were made in 1958 out of 823 applications. 

Your delegate has felt some concern that these awards 
be made with a maximum of expert judgment and he 
understands that the same concern has been felt by 
other members of the Society. Various methods have 
been used by the ACLS to screen its scholarship applica- 
tions. In some cases all the work has been done by the 
Fellowship Committee of the ACLS, in other cases 
certain of the constituent societies have taken over 
various amounts of the work. 

In the case of the American Oriental Society it seems 
to me particularly important that the Society bring the 
expert knowledge of its members to bear on scholarship 
programs where this knowledge is needed. One out of 
several reasons for my conviction is the following. A 
generally constituted committee on scholarship may be 
expected to have persons competent to judge applications 
in such fields as American history or English literature. 
It is most unlikely that it will have persons competent 
in Assyriology or Sanskrit logic. Unless the ACLS can 
make use of its constituent societies it must perform its 
scholarship functions in these little-traveled fields pre- 
cisely as such functions are already performed by the 
large foundations. It would thereby lose its natural 
advantage of specialized knowledge and there would 
seem to be little advantage then gained by a transferal 
— funds from the Ford Foundation to the 
ACLS. 
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Accordingly, at the last annual meeting of the ACLS 
your delegate proposed the following resolution: 


WHEREAS the Vice President of the Council has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the aid of certain member societies in 
fellowship matters, and 


WHEREAS we believe that such aid is of great value 
to the Council and should be more widely sought, be it 
therefore 


RESOLVED that the Vice President write letters as 
soon as practicable to those member societies who so 
far have not given such aid, asking them whether they 
have established or are prepared to establish a com- 
mittee of their society, or other procedure, which might 
aid the Council in its fellowship and grant-in-aid pro- 
grams; it being understood that such aid would be in 
the form of suggestion and advice on cases falling 
within the area of specialization of the member society 
and that the suggestion and advice would not bind the 
Council in its final decisions on those cases. 

That resolution was adopted. 

For the past two years the ACLS has engaged in 
various programs of aiding scholars to attend inter- 
national congresses. Originally a certain sum of the 
Ford-Carnegie grant was set aside for this purpose. 
Within the last year additional special grants have been 
received, one, for example, to support attendance of the 
9th International Congress for the History of Religions 
in Tokyo, another to support attendance of the 4th 
International Congress of Slavists in Moscow. Of par- 
ticular interest to our Society is the possibility of 
special funds for travel grants to the International 
Congress of Orientalists in Leningrad in the summer of 
1960. I leave further details of this to the report of the 
Committee on the International Congress of Orientalists. 

In 1958 the ACLS, together with the SSRC, received 
from the Ford Foundation a sum of $500,000 in sup- 
port of international congresses to be held in the United 
States. This fund is administered by a committee con- 
sisting of two members of the ACLS, two members of 
the SSRC, and one outsider. Details of this also I leave 
to the next-following report. 

An entirely new program which will interest members 
of our Society is the grant of $200,000 to the ACLS for 
grants in aid of research on Asia. The fund is to be 
administered solely by the ACLS but selections will be 
made by a joint committee of the ACLS and the SSRC. 
I might mention that all three ACLS members of this 
joint committee are members of our Society: W. Norman 
Brown, L. Carrington Goodrich, and John Pope. 

You will be happy to know that the ACLS Summer 
Study Aids in Linguistics are assured of continuance 
for the next four years by a grant of $100,000 from the 
Ford Foundation. The Program on Oriental Languages, 
on the other hand, which has been carrier on since 1952, 
has been concluded as of March 31, 1959. It was felt 
that the program “must be in abeyance pending de- 
cisions about projects to be supported under the Defense 
Education Act.” The ACLS has taken considerable 
interest in this Act. It responded to the request of the 
United States Commissioner of Education to conduct a 
three-month study of the needs and resources for in- 
struction in modern foreign languages. The director of 
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this study has been Dr. Freeman Twadell, and his com- 
mittee has submitted its report to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications of the last year under direct or indirect 
subvention of the ACLS which will be of particular 
interest to members of the AOS are: 

Islam ed. by Arthur Jeffrey. 

Burmese Glossary by William S. Cornyn and John K. 
Musgrave 

At the annual meeting of the ACLS on January 23, 
1959 the following officers were elected for 1959-60: 


Chairman: Robert M. Lumiansky 
Vice-Chairman: Louis B. Wright 
Secretary: Sidney Painter 
Treasurer: Whitney J. Oaks 


The following were elected to serve two terms as 
Members of the Board, ending with the annual meet- 
ing of 1936: John Hope Franklin and Paul MacKendrick. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: Dantev H. H. INGALLS 


It was voted to adopt the report. 

The report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by H. G. May as 
follows: 


1. Personnel. Competent administration and wise 
leadership has made it possible for the American Schools 
to come through another year of stress and strain in the 
Middle East with an enviable record of accomplishment. 
At the Jerusalem School Dr. H. Neil Richardson com- 
pleted his year as Director (1957-58), with Dr. Ovid R. 
Sellers as Professor of Archaeology, Dr. Robert W. Funk 
as Annual Professor, and Dr. Paul W. Lapp and Dr. 
Joseph Fitzmyer, S.J., as Fellows. Mrs. Sellers was 
hostess at the School. For the year 1958-59 Dr. Fred 
V. Winnett is Director, Dr. Robert J. Marshall Annual 
Professor, Drs. Lester J. Kuyper and Howard T. Kuist 
Honorary Lecturers, and Dr. Raymond E. Brown, §.5%., 
and Mr. Willard G. Oxtoby Fellows. At the Baghdad 
School for both 1957-58 and 1958-59 Dr. Albrecht Goetze 
has served as Honorary Director, Dr. Vaughn E. Craw- 
ford as Director, and Dr. George Dales as Fellow, while 
Dr. Fred V. Winnett is Annual Professor of the Baghdad 
School for 1958-59 as well as Director of the American 
School. 

2. The Baghdad School. The excavations of the Joint 
Nippur Expedition (with the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago) were concluded on April 17th, 
1958. The temple of Inanna has now been completely 
excavated down to the Early Dynastic level, and the 
plans of the Parthian temple, the Shulgi-Ur III temple, 
and the Early Dynastic II temple have been recovered 
as fully as possible. The Early Dynastic temple was the 
most significant discovery of the 1957-58 campaign. The 
excavations produced considerable inscribed material, 
the majority of the more than 1,100 registered docu- 
ments being cuneiform texts on clay. About a dozen of 
the tablets were literary pieces. Among the objects 


found were two more cast-copper Shulgi figurines, 
making a total of seven such statuettes for the two 
seasons of uncovering the Ur-III temple. The Nippur 
excavations were under the direction of Mr. Richard (C., 
Haines. The Baghdad School was fortunate in having 
the personal participation of Drs. Crawford, Dales, and 
Goetze in the work of the Expedition. The cooperation 
of the Schools was in part possible because the Metro- 
politan Museum and the Yale Babylonian Collection 
made contributions through the Schools, and there was 
a significant private contribution. 

The trustees of the Schools have approved the pro- 
posal that Dr. Bruce Howe be sponsored by the Baghdad 
School in a survey project in northern Iraq (or Iran) 
for the year 1959-60, within the larger framework of the 
Iraq-Jarmo project in prehistoric research. Dr. Craw- 
ford was appointed Director of the Baghdad School for 
1959-61, and Dr. Bruce Howe Annual Professor for 
1959-60. 

3. The Sardis Expedition. Representing an important 
broadening of the interests of the Schools in the Near 
East, the expedition to Sardis, Turkey, in the summer 
of 1958 (June 20 to Aug. 30), was sponsored by the 
Schools in partnership with Cornell University, the Fogg 
Art Museum of Harvard University, and the Bollingen 
Foundation, under the directorship of Dr. George M. A. 
Hanfmann. Among those on the staff were the President 
of the Schools, Dr. A. Henry Detweiler as Field Advisor, 
Dean Sherman Johnson as Archaeologist and Epi- 
grapher, and Mrs. Detweiler and Mrs. Johnson. 

This was the first of three seasons of excavation which 
are planned, and it has properly been called an unquali- 
fied success. It is believed that the Lydian city has been 
located. A preliminary report has appeared in Archae- 
ology, March 1959. 

4. The Jerusalem School. It was my privilege to have 
been a guest of the Jerusalem School briefly in August 
of 1958, and I would bear personal witness to the skill 
with which its director Professor Fred V. Winnett con- 
ducts the administration and public relations of the 
School, and to the charm of Mrs. Winnett as hostess and 
interested participant in the activities of the School. 
Monsignor Patrick Skehan, Professor Frank Cross, Jr., 
Father Fitzmyer, and Father Raymond Brown were at 
the School working on the scrolls. Soundings were made 
April 25 to May 5, 1958, at Khirbet Fahil (Pella) under 
the cooperative directorship of Robert W. Funk and H. 
Neil Richardson, with assistance from Prof. Howard 
T. Kuist of Princeton Theological Seminary. The results 
have been reported in the Biblical Archaeologist for 
December 1958. In November Director Fred V. Winnett, 
accompanied by Mr. Lancaster Harding, organized an 
expedition into the desert of northeast Transjordan to 
hunt for Arabic inscriptions on the rocks, and returned 
with a record of some 1800 Safaitic texts. He also made 
a trip to Baghdad to investigate the possibilities of 
work in Iraq. 

The Trustees have taken action to continue the joint 
work in the excavations at Shechem with the Drew- 
McCormick Archaeological Expedition and at Gibeon 
with the University Museum—Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific Expedition. Plans are underway to re- 
sume the Gibeon excavations in the early spring of this 
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year and the Shechem excavations in 1960. The elections 
for the Jerusalem School for the year 1959-60 are as 
follows: Dr. Marvin H. Pope, Director; Rev. Louis F. 
Hartman, Annual Professor; Dr. S. Herbert Bess and 
Mr. Willard G. Oxtoby, Fellows; Dr. Herbert G. May, 
Honorary Lecturer. Father Raymond Brown has taken 
over from Father Fitzmyer the task of compiling a con- 
cordance of the materials from Qumran Cave 4. 

5. Publications of the Schools. Monsignor Skehan 
has assumed the duties of Professor Millar Burrows as 
editor of manuscripts relating to the Dead Sea Scrolls 
from Cave 1. The Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin, and 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies continue under the guid- 
ance of their capable editors. Several Annuals are in 
preparation. 

Six new institutions have joined the Corporation of 
the American Schools, bringing the total to 105. 


Signed: HERBERT G. May 


It was voted to adopt the report. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
again read by the Secretary as presented at the 
first session. It was voted that the nominations be 
closed. By vote of the Society the Secretary cast 
a unanimous ballot for the election of the nominees. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was presented by D. H. H1. Ingalls as follows: 


The American Oriental Society wishes to express its 
profound gratitude to the faculty and the administration 
of the University of Michigan for the generous hospi- 
tality which has been the major actor in establishing the 
success of this 169th meeting of the Society, April 9-11, 
1959. 

The warmth of the welcome extended, the ideal facili- 
ties provided for the conduct of the various sessions, and 
the opening of a magnificent exhibit of Persian art, as 
well as other exhibits, timed to coincide with this meet- 
ing, have all combined to make this a memorable 
occasion. 

Especial thanks are due to Professor George G. 
Cameron and his Committee on the Program and Local 
Arrangements. Their careful preparation and constant 
concern for the comfort and entertainment of their 
guests evoke the deepest sentiments of appreciation. 

The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society and the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the two groups which 
have been privileged to meet in conjunction with the 
American Oriental Society and so to share in this 
gracious hospitality, wish to convey a similar message 
of gratitude by concurring with the Society in this 
resolution. 

Signed: D. H. H. INGALLs, Chairman 
T. B. JONES 
D. J. WIEAND 


It was voted to adopt the resolution. 


A resolution was also presented by F. Edgerton 
as follows: 


WueEREAS, the International Congress of Orientalists 
is to meet in Leningrad in 1960, and 

WHEREAS, it is understood that funds may be avail- 
able to assist American scholars in attending this and 
other international congresses, and 

WHEREAS, in view of the great importance of this 
occasion, it is desirable that as large as possible a group 
of distinguished scholars should represent this Society 
at this Congress, now therefore be it 

Resolved, that the incoming President be requested to 
appoint a Committee to select a suitable list of about 
twenty to twenty-five persons as possible delegates and 
to present such a list to the Executive Committee for 
its consideration and that the Executive Committee be 
instructed to take all possible steps to secure such 
financial support as may be needed to enable an ap- 
proved list of delegates to attend the Congress. 


It was voted to adopt the resolution. 
An additional resolution was presented by G. 
F. Hourani as follows: 


Resolved: That the Executive Committee of the 
American Oriental Society be asked to take appropriate 
steps to provide increased representation, and facilities 
for publication, for scholars of the Islamic Near East. 


It was voted to adopt the resolution. 

The business meeting of the Society then ad- 
journed and was immediately followed by the 
business meeting of the Middle West Branch with 
President T. B. Jones presiding. The Nominating 
Committee consisting of H. G. Guterbock, Chair- 
man, N. Golb and G. E. Mendenhall presented the 
following nominations: 

For President: Ignace J. Gelb 

For Vice-President: Frederick P. Bargebuhr 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Andrew E. Ehrenkreutz 

For Members of the Executive Committee: Tom B. 

Jones and Erica Reiner 

For Auditing Committee: William W. Hallo, Chair- 

man and Frederick P. Bargebuhr 


The nominees were unanimously elected. 
The following financial report for 1958-59 was 
presented and approved: 


Balance as of April 19, 1958.................4. $47.55 
Balance in Ann Arbor Bank as of April 9, 1959.. 47.55 


Signed: HerspertT H. PAPER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Examined and found in order by the Auditing Com- 
mittee, April 9, 1959. 


Signed: WILLIAM W. HALLO, 
FREDERICK P. BARGEBUHR, 


Auditors 
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The seventh session was held at 10:40 a. m. of 
the same day. The session was divided into two 
sections meeting simultaneously. At the Ancient 
Oriental Section with President Kraeling presid- 
ing the following communications were presented: 


M. Nizamuddin, Harvard University: Al-Birini’s 
scientific outlook and his achievements 

F. Edgerton, Laramie, Wyoming: Did the Buddha 
teach a system of metaphysics? 

B. Schwartz, Lincoln University: The Phaistos disk 

J. V. Walsh, Pace College and Fordham University: 
Again, the alphabet: a note on its emergence and 
transmission 


At the Islamic Section, with F. Rosenthal pre- 
siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented: 


L. Zolondek, University of Kentucky: An Approach 
to the problem of the source of the Kitab al-Aghani 

F. P. Bargebuhr, State University of Iowa: The Re- 
sponse of the Jewish elite of Cordova to the emancipa- 
tory precedent of the Umayyads 

J. de Somogyi, Harvard University: Ibn al-Jauzi and 
his school of historiography 

J. A. Bellamy, Wayne State University: Sabiq al-Bar- 
bari, an ascetic poet of the late Umayyad period 
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THE WESTERN Brancu of the American Orien- 
tal Society held its ninth annual meeting on April 
4 at the University of Washington in Seattle. 

The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting: 


A. Bharati, C. W. Biddle, L. J. Bilsky, Kun Chung, 
S. H. Chen, W. Eberhard, C. S. Goodrich, J. L. Kirby, 
Ruth Krader, F. K. Li, Jung-pang Lo, R. N. McKinnon, 
R. Maeth, A. B. Mann, U. Posch, Erwin Reifler, M. C. 
Rogers, E. H. Schafer, E. A. Tullio, C. J. Wivell, H. 
Wilhelm, T. V. Wylie, R. F. 8. Yang. 


There were also many guests present. 


The first session was held on the morning of 
April 4 in Room 125 Thomson Hall. The follow- 
ing communications were presented: 


History of Asia 


Jung-pang Lo, University of Washington: The Han 
Stock of Gold and What Happened to it; Variation on 
a Theme by Homer H. Dubs. 

Michael C. Rogers, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Sukchong of Koryé: his Accession and his Rela- 
tions with Liao 

Erwin Reifler, University of Washington: Eurasian 
Metrology 


Tibet 


Turrell V. Wylie, University of Washington: A 
Standard System of Tibetan Transcription 

Kun Chang, University of Washington: Some Mate- 
rials on Early Tibetan History 


Literature and Folklore of China 


Chauncey 8S. Goodrich, Berkeley, California: The 
Dream of Emperor Ling of Later Han 

Edward H. Schafer, University of California (Berke- 
ley) : Exotic Wares and Fantastic Tribute 

Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington: A Note 
on Li Fang and the T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 

Richard F. S. Yang, University of Washington: From 
Ch‘ang hen ko to Ch‘ang sheng tien: The Love of Yang 
Kuei-fei and Emperor Ming-huang of T‘ang: a Com- 
parative Study of the Characterization of Two Great 
Loves as Presented in the T‘ang poem, the Yiian Drama, 
and the K‘un-shan Drama 

Richard G. Irwin, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Internal Evidence for a Reappraisal of Shui-hu 
chuan Texts (read by M. C. Rogers) 


At 1:30 p.M., after lunch, the members recon- 
vened for the Business Meeting. The Secretary- 
Treasurer presented the following financial report: 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 








Cash in bank account (April 22, 1958)........ $ 69.05 
Petty cash CREE Be, BOGS) ooo c ne sicccic cece 18.50 
BALANCE on hand (April 22, 1958)........... $ 87.55 
Receipts 

Subvention from A.O.S. (March 9, 1959) .... 50.00 

$137.55 

Expenditures 

Rental of projectors (1958) meeting.. $12.30 

Special janitor (1958 meeting)...... 8.93 

Mailing charges (addressograph ete.) 12.53 

pn PTET ee eee eee 15.83 

PTTL E TEST EEE LE ee 8.43 








Cash in bank account (March 24, 1959)....... 69.46 
Petty Cash (March 24, 1959)................ 10.07 
BALANCE on hand this date.................. $ 79.53 


Respectfully submitted, 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 


ELIZABETH Hurr, Ricnuarp G. IRWIN 


This report was approved. The Nominating 
Committee then presented its report, and the fol- 
lowing members were duly elected as officers of 
the Branch for the year 1959-1960: 


President: E. H. Schafer 

Vice-President: G. E. von Gruenbaum 

Secretary-Treasurer: C. S. Goodrich 

Members of Executive Committee: Y. R. Chao, R. F. 
S. Yang, A. Tietze, W. M. Brinner, L. Olschki 


Three new members were elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee, whose Composition is now as 
follows: 


Jonas C. Greenfield, John J. Gumperz (chairman), 
R. F. S. Yang (terms expire 1960) 

Kun Chang, K. S. Ch‘en, P. A. Boodberg (terms 
expire 1961) 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was unanimously adopted 
by the Branch: 


Resolved: That the members of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society express their sincere 
gratitude to the University of Washington, especially to 
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the Far Eastern Department of the University and its 
staff, for making gracious provision for the Ninth Meet- 
ing of the Branch. 

That the members particularly wish to record their 
appreciation of the personal efforts of Prof. and Mrs. 
Hellmut Wilhelm, Prof. Kun Chang, and Dr. Ruth 
Krader of the Arrangements Committee, which assured 
the success not only of the academic sessions but also 
of the socially and gastronomically memorable evening 
which followed. 

That the members also wish to express their thanks 
to Dr. Richard E. Fuller of the Seattle Art Museum for 
permitting the membership access to the undisplayed 
treasures of that notable collection. 

That the membership expresses its regret at the in- 
ability of our president, Dr. Leonardo Olschki, to preside 
at this meeting and to deliver the Presidential Address 
in person. 

A general discussion followed, during which the 
attention of the Executive Committee was directed 
to the following: the possibility of holding the 
annual meeting during the week instead of on the 
week-end ; the possibility of publishing the pro- 
gram of the meeting earlier ; preparing lists of the 
membership of the Branch for distribution to the 
officers. 


The second session began with the Presidential 
Address. In the regrettable absence of President 
Leonardo Olschki, his address, entitled “ Some 
Marvels of the West,” was read by Professor W. 
Eberhard. 

This was followed by a Symposium on the sub- 
ject “ Nature in Oriental Poetry,” with Professor 


Hellmut Wilhelm as Moderator. Participants 

were: 

Irfan Kawar, University of California (Los Angeles) : 
ARABIA 

Agehananda Bharati, University of Washington: 
INDIA 


Turrell V. Wylie, University of Washington: TIBET 
Chen Shih-hsiang, University of California (Berkeley) : 
CHINA 


Douglas E. Mills, University of London: JAPAN 


The meeting then adjourned. A dinner party 
was given by the Seattle members for the out-of- 
town members at the home of Prof. Kun Chang. 

A number of members visited the storage areas 
of the Seattle Art Museum on the morning of 
April 5, through the kindness of the Director, 
Dr. Richard E. Fuller. 

















